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The Promenades of Paris, 









O€) VERY fine work under 
aN) aS ] thistitle,by M. Alphand, 
\ | /¥ : director of the Prome- 

@: € \ f s nades of Paris, is now 
i: = ZA in course of publication 
( a) inthat city’; M. Davioud, 
architect,M. Hochereau, 

architect, and others, 


making the drawings to 
illustrate it.* It is of 
large size, printed in 
clear type on beautiful 
paper, and, of course, 
costsmoney. Judging, 
however, from the list 
of subscribers already 
entered, the publication 
promises to be rema- 
nerative, which pro- 
bably would not be the 
case with any similar 
work in England. The 
number of books of 
equally costly cha- 
racter published in 
France, as compared 
with such ventures in England, is very re- 
markable. It may be partly accounted for by 
the fact that while in France the Government 
often gives material aid to such undertakings, in 
England it taxes them heavily by requirements 
for public libraries. By all means, let copies be 
supplied to public libraries; but let the State, 
who is to benefit, pay for them. 

Of “ Les Promenades ” some twenty parts are 
now out, and deal wholly with the Bois de 
Boulogne, illustrating and describing minutely 
every portion of it, giving the mode of forma- 
tion, and the cost of the several works. The 
history of the place is, of course, sketched. 

The Bois de Boulogne, the delight of the pre- 
sent race of French citizens, is all that remains 
of the vast forest of Rouvray, which formerly 
spread for miles along the right bank of the 
Beine, and where Dagobert I., according to the 
chroniclers, enjoyed, the pleasures of the chace 
when he inhabited his castle at Clichy. The 
ancient forest, gradually divided and cut up, lost 
its old name from the commencement of the 
twelfth century, and was called the Wood of St. 
Cloud, from the name of a neighbouring village. 
In the year 1319, however, some pilgrims having 
erected at Menulez-Saint-Cloud—a little hamlet 
in the wood—a church on the model of that at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, the name of the hamlet was 
changed to Boulogne. The wood, followicg the 
fortune of the first inhabited portion of it, took 
the same name, and remains the Bois de Bou- 
logne to the present day. Situated as it is, at 
the gates of the capital, and facing the smiling 
feon that borders the left bank of the Seine 
ra Re ni Suresnes, the Bois de Boulogne 

several centuries the favourite 


promenade of the Parisian Population, and suc- 








* “* Les Promenades de Pari i 
de Vincennes, Parcs, Squares, Bence Boulogae, Bet 
Alphand, directeur des Promenades de la Ville an ar A. 
In folio, illustrated with Chromolithographs, e re ze. 
steel and on wood, drawn by MM. Davioud Chief Arehi- 
tect of the City of Paris; Hochereau, Architect f . 
city; Dardoize, Antoine, Fath, Engineers of the cit rs ee 
by the best French artists, as MM. de B Ain 
Grandsir, Gaildrau, Freeman, &c. i 
Aaee®s ee England: Messrs. Williams & 
rietta-street, Covent-garden ; Dulau & Co., Soh uare 
Barthés & Lowell, Great Mariborough-street: Haste? 
192, Piccadilly, soogh-street ; Hardwicke, 





cessive sovereigns have sought how best to 
embellish and improve it. As a church gave the 
wood its name, so an abbey christened its most 
famous drive. The abbey of Longchamps (Longus 
Campus), founded in the year 1256, by Isabel of 
France, sister of St. Louis, is the most ancient of 
the princely residences in the wood recorded by 
history. It was at one time a place of pilgrimage, 
and afterwards a promenade frequented by the 
court and the city during the Holy Week, on 
pretext of listening to sacred singing,—a custom 
still kept in memory by the practice of the 
fashionable part of the population, who annually 
disport themselves there on the last days of that 
same week, 

Frangois Premier, after much improving the 
wood, erected from the designs, it is believed, 
of Primatice, in 1530, the Chateau of Madrid, 
which was occupied by several succeeding sove- 
reigns, and contained many marvels of art that 
have all disappeared, with the exception of some 
works of Della Robia. Another building in the 
wood was called the Chateau de la Muette, be- 
cause of a hunting-box near, wherein were 
deposited every year the horns cast by the stags 
at their sheddiug time (mue). Here also was 
Le Ranelagh, set up under the direction of 
Marie-Antoinette, in imitation of the still well- 
remembered gardens in Chelsea of that name. 
The first Napoleon did much for the Bois; but 
in 1814 and 1815, when foreign armies occupied 
Paris, the wood was for the most part destroyed. 
The reparation was soon commenced ; but our 
history must be brief. Louis Philippe’s fortifica- 
tions cut off certain portions of the land. After 
the revolution of 1848, the Bois de Boulogne 
ceased to belong to the Civil List, and reverted 
to the State. 

In 1853 began the works which were to render 
it a place of recreation worthy of the capital. 
By a law passed on the 13th of July, 1852, it 
was ceded to the city of Paris, which undertook 
at its own cost to maintain it, and to execute 
works within four years, at the cost of 2,000,000 
of francs. In 1854 it was determined to extend 
the Bois towards the Seine, and to enable the 
city to provide the funds that were required for 
the great works contemplated, laws were passed, 
prescribing the establishment of a hippodrome 
for horse-racing, the State taking upon itself 
half the cost of the land and works required for 
that purpose, and empowering the city to dispose 
of, for its profit, certain outlying portions of the 
Bois. The purchasers of this surrounding land 
were made to assist in enclosing it with a 
wrought-iron railing, of uniform design, and to 
cultivate as a garden a zone of ground, about 
30 fc. wide, next the railing. 

Elsewhere a ha-ha, or, as our neighbours term 
it, a saut de loup, was formed, and the Bois being 
thus enclosed all round, seventeen entrance gate- 
ways were opened, and lodges for the residence 
of the keepers were erected. Besides these 
entrances and lodges, the completion of the 
design included the conversion of straight paths 
into sinuous ways, paved and otherwise; the 
formation of pieces of water, streams, and 
cascades; the production of extensive lawns 
around the lakes; the planting of large trees ; 
the construction of grottos and chalets; and the 
assimilating to the rest of the park the new land 
united to it. , 

All the works commenced in 1853 were com- 
pleted in 1858, leaving the total area of the park 
846 hectares, 5 ares, 39 centiares. To supply 
the cascades, an A:tesian well of large diameter 
was sunk in the plain of Passy. This affords 
from 9,000 to 10,000 cubic métres in the twenty- 
four hours. 

The drainage of the roads is effected by means 
of dry wells at certain intervals. The bottoms 


t,/are not paved, and the permeability of the soil 


allows ‘storm water to escape quickly. It is 
unnecessary to say that the works execated have 
led to a large expenditure; but this has been 





covered to a considerable extent by the sale of 
the outlying lands, while great advantages have 
otherwise resulted from the works to both the 
State and the City. 

To go a little into details, from the con- 
sideration of which a valuable lesson may be 
derived. Our author, M. Alphand, gives us 
the cost of— 











Francs. 

The works ......... 7,473,836 
Purchase of adjoining properties ........ eve 6,878,168 
14,352,004 

Sale of land and the value of parts not yet 
disposed of eee 8,779,365 
5,572,639 

From this is to be deducted half cost of 
Hippodrome to be paid by the State... 2,110,513 


Leaving the cost of the whole to the City of 
Paris 3,462,126 
Paris has thus, for the trifling sum of 138,4801., 
obtained a promenade, the renown of which 
assists to bring multitudes of money-spending 
strangers to the city, while it affords healthful 
enjoyment to the population. To the State it 
has been even more advantageous. The price 
of land adjoining the Bois on all sides has been 
increased enormously : land, the value of which 
did not exceed from If. 50c. to 6f. the métre, is 
now worth from 20f. to 100f. the métre. It is 
computed that on the surrounding land 487 
chateaux or expensive villas, the cost of which, 
with the furnishing, cannot be put at a lower 
average than 8,0001. each, have been built and 
fitted up. These of course bring a large annual 
income to the State; and who shall further 
calculate the sums it has received in stamps 
and fees connected with the transfer of pro- 
perties as well as from the taxes on materials 
and on the articles of food consumed by the 

workmen ? 

The works in the Bois de Boulogne include a 
number of buildings, such as a Kiosque for the 
Emperor, garden-seats, the Tower of Long- 
champs, and the lodges, or keepers’ houses, at 
the different entrances to the Bois and else- 
where. The Kiosque, erected on an island in 
the great lake, is placed on a circular basement, 
the lower part being of freestone, the upper 
part of brick of two colours (rejointoyées & 
U Anglaise). An external staircase leads to the 
apartment above, which is formed of woods of 
various colours, and has a balcony all round it. 
The roof is bulbous, covered with slates of two 
colours. Although of small size, this construc- 
tion cost 1,0401. The prospect from the Kiosque 
is charming. 

The lodges or pavilions are of six classes. 
Although each building differs from the other 
in plan and elevation, the use of similar mate- 
rials and mode of construction gives to the 
lodges in each class a certain amount of re- 
semblance. We are enabled to reproduce a few 
of the smaller illustrations of the book, repre- 
senting three of these lodges, with the plan of 
each, as well as a view of the Pool of Suresnes ; 
namely, the Porte de Passy, the Porte d’ Auteuil, 
and the Porte Dauphine.* 

The walls of these lodges are constructed of 
brick, disposed in horizontal bands of two colours, 
rising from a stone plinth ; the window dressings, 
parapets, cornices, and so forth, being also of 
stone. The roofs, of high pitch, are covered 
with slates from Méziéres and Angers, which 
differ slightly in colour, but harmonize with 
each other, and the chimney-pots are of terra- 
cotta, and all from the same model. One class 
of lodges has overhanging roofs, with ornamental 
barge-boards. The total expense of nineteen 
lodges was 15,1801. One of them, the Porte 
de. Passy, of which we have given a view and 
plan, cost 7801. 

We repeat our commendation of the admirable 
manner in which this work on the Promenades 
of Paris is being produced. 





* See pp. 285, 286, 287. The elevations are on a scale 
of 0°01 m, to a mét e: the plans, 0°005 m. to a métre. 
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THE KENSINGTON AMPHITHEATRE. 


Wir the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire, the erection of amphitheatres ceased. 
Those characteristic buildings were probably far 
more numerous than we are accustomed to sup- 
pose, basing our ideas, as we do, on the small 
number of ruins yet remaining. But when we 
find, in so small a city as Pompeii, that an am- 
phitheatre, proportionate to the population, ex- 
isted, as well as a regular theatre, while another 
of the former buildings is yet standing at Poz- 
zuoli, at a similarly small distance from the Cam- 
panian capital; and when we remember that 
the mutual jealousies and rancours between 
neighbouring cities (Pompeii and Nola to wit) 
would not allow the citizens of one to take part 
in the festivities of another, we have reason 
to conclude that an amphitheatre was regarded 
as.a necessity for almost every town of tolerable 
magnitude during the imperial sway. In a 
country where earthquake has so often changed 
the face of nature, the mere negative evidence 
of the absence of any distinct class of ruins must 
weigh but little against our positive testimony 
as to the habits of the pleasure-loving Cam- 
panians. 

The condition of several of these ruins, which 
are to be found in Italy, in Roman Gaul, in 
Istria, and, most notably, in Rome itself, is such 
as to give us a very distinct view of the general 
arrangement of the amphitheatre. No relics 
of the time preceding the Gothic invasion, no 
portion of the art, the literature, or the poetry 
that have survived that great deluge, give us so 
fall and distinct an idea of the savage habits of 
the masters of the world. In Pompeii, indeed, 
we view the scenes familiar to the daily life of 
the first Christian century, when Christianity 
had not yet secured a footing, but little removed 
as it was from the sensuous Southern habits of 
to-duy. But in that very city,—the richest 
museum of antiquities yet laid open to the 
student,—the amphitheatre, though one of the 
latest, is one of the most important discoveries. 

The central portion of these colossal buildings, 
the arena, was a level surface, covered, as its 
name imports, with sand. It was surrounded by, 
if not reared upon, vaults, and the arrangements 
for admitting the gladiators who were to exhibit 
their prowess; the wild beasts who were to con- 
tend with each other or with human opponents ; 
the criminals who might be exposed to an un- 
willing strife with these monsters; and the 
necessary attendants, were all very careful and 
complete. In some instances provision was 
made for flooding the arena, so as to have the 
means of presenting a sham sea-fight to the 
spectators. In the largest of these buildings, 
which was erected in the capital by the Emperor 
Vespasian, six acres of ground were encircled by 
the outer wall, of which surface the arena occu- 
pied rather less than a sixth part. This enormous 
structure, known as the Coliszoum, was capable 
of containing more than a hundred thousand 
spectators. 

The arena was bounded by a wall, of sufficient 
height to preserve the spectators who filled 
the coveted seats which most closely bordered 
the scene of action, from any untoward spring 
of maddened lion or stealthy panther. The 
form of the amphitheatre was generally elliptical, 
or oval; the proportions of the Coliseum being 
as 5 to 6, between the conjugate and the 
transverse diameters. By this arrangement a 
certain number of seats would be brought nearer 
to the very centre of the sport than could have 
been the case if the’same number of spectators 
had been accommodated in a circular building. 

The revival, fantastic and ill-omened as it 
may seem in this nineteenth century, of imperial 
style, and morals, and language in France, has 
stimulated some of the most able French artists 
to give us strikingly realistic glimpses at the 
cruel Roman life which gloated over the exhi- 
bitions of the amphitheatre. In our own country 
the Retiarius and the Secutor were replaced and 
long represented by the champions of the prize- 
ring. The struggles of the lion in the arena are 
recalled to the Spaniard by the bull-fight. 

ith us bear-baiting is a thing of the past ; and 
that once favourite sport, in which, on a minia- 
ture scale, the arena was represented by the 
cockpit, is no longer a national or a fashionable 
pursuit. But at the very time when the in- 
creasing civilization of modern manners, the 
displacement, it may be, of crimes of force by 
crimes of fraud, or the direction of the attention 
of our dangerous classes rather to profitable 
depredation than to brutalizing amusement, has 
banished the last relics of public bloodshed, we 





see rising in our metropolis a veritable amphi- 
theatre. 

From the podium, or low wall surrounding the 
arena, the part of these ancient buildings which 
was intended to contain the spectators rose in a 
vast funnel, or inverted cone; resembling, on a 
colossal scale, the den of the antlion. This 
widening ascent was divided into steps, which, 
at all events in the minor amphitheatres, served 
at once for the seat of one tier of spectators and 
for the foot-rest of the row immediately behind 
them. The continuous bench, which in any 
somewhat similar arrangement among ourselves, 
allows the feet of persons seated in one row to 
be accommodated below the seat of those in the 
rank before and below them, was not adopted 
in the more solidly constructed buildings of 
ancient Rome. For persons entitled to the 
dignity of a curule chair, space was reserved in 
a tribune, or place of honour : but the arrange- 
ment of cushions on the stone steps was the 
extreme of luxury ordinarily allowed. 

Lines of entrance and of exit, radiating from 
the centre of the arena, divided the series of 
seats into cunei or wedges. The apparently 
solid structure was really raised upon vaults and 
arches, and openings from the radiating pas- 
sages led into corridors at different levels, by 
means of which the vast number of spectators 
entered and left the building, with an ease and 
rapidity of which the general arrangements of 
our own public buildings are far from enabling 
us to form any adequate and practical idea. 

The theatre of the Royal Institution, on a 
miniature scale, is arranged somewhat on the 
principle of the seats of the amphitheatre. Exit 
from this room is rendered more tedious by the 
presence of the benches; but the difference in 
the facility of ingress and egress, compared with 
that which is presented by the aisles and gal- 
leries of a church, or by the strangling doorways 
of some other places of assembly, is not to be 
overlooked. 

It is far from impossible to realize the scene 
which one of these vast buildings must have 
presented when thronged for some great festival. 
We are far less able to form an idea of the order 
of the service of the temples. At Athens, and 
other cities, most notably at Pastum, we see the 
structure of these ancient places of worship 
almost untouched by the tooth of Time. But 
how the suppliants were arranged in, or around, 
the naos, what processions of priests, or what 
throngs of idlers, filled the peristyles; how the 
service of the immortal gods was carried on, ata 
time when men were forbidden to approach their 
altars with unwashed hands, we know not. In 
some of the great ecclesiastical anniversaries 
which are yet held in Magna Grecia, pilgrims, 
barefoot and bearing a gourd slung to a long 
staff, throng, at the present day, from distances 
extending to as much as three hundred miles, to 
the shrine of St. Nicolas of Bari, or the Quattro 
Incoronati. The blindness and the fervour of 
the faith of these pilgrims are evinced by the 
humiliating penance of proceeding round the 
great churches on their knees, with the forehead 
rubbing along the pavement. There is no 
question as to the earnestness of these tens of 
thousands of peasants. But, apart from such 
unusual instances, the processions now to he 
seen in Southern Europe (which to some extent 
may be regarded as the lineal descendants of 
the ancient rites) have a painful character of 
unreality, of irreverence, and of mockery. They 
can give us but little idea of the pagan worship 
at the time when the awe of the immortals was 
real; as, for instance, in the days of Hero- 
dotus. 

But when we gaze upon the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, it requires but scant effort of the 
imagination to conjure up the terrible spectacle 
which that great concourse of men and women, 
intent on the life-struggle and thirsting for 
blood, must have presented to any eye that was 
turned, not on the arena, but on the spectators. 
The fierce gaze of the Spanish women on the 
mangled heroes of the bull-fight may tell us 
somewhat of the effect which the gladiatorial 
spectacles had on the children of the She-wolf. 
The scenes which, in our own country, might 
have supplied the painter with models, maddened 
with the frantic excitement of watching the 
death-struggles of a prisoner, are happily ended 
by the prohibition of the brutalizing exhibition 
of public executions. Still we may form no 
feeble idea of the stony glare of ruthless cruelty 
that met the gaze of the wounded gladiator, 
when he read his doom in the downward-turned 
thumbs of his thousands of judges ; and we may 
read, with a thrill approaching to a shudder, the 





simple and grateful words, “ And I was delivered 
out of the mouth of the lion.” 

It is for no purpose of gladiatorial display ; 
it is not for the revival of the sports of the prize. 
ring, the cockpit, or the bull-fight, that an 
amphitheatre capable of holding 15,000 persons 
is now silently and rapidly rising in Kensington, 
Shortly after the closing of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, numerous representations were made 
to the commissioners of that Exhibition, on the 
part of Chambers of Commerce, learned socie. 
ties, and other bodies of persons interested in 
science and in art, of the general want that was 
felt. of a central place of assembly in London, 
The commissioners, agreeing in these views, 
devoted the surplus funds of the Great Exhibi. 
tion to the purchase of an estate in South Ken. 
sington, with the view of providing a common 
centre of union for all such public bodies, and for 
the various departments of industrial education, 
In the plans for this central institution, which 
were prepared under the enlightened direction of 
the Prince Consort, a vast hall of assemblage 
formed an important feature. The death of his 
Royal Highness arrested the steps which were in 
contemplation, but the scheme was revived in 
1865, and the shell of the building is now raised 
to such a height as to give a fair idea of the 
architectural importance which will attach to the 
building when completed. Some views of it have 
already appeared in our pages. 

The Kensington Amphitheatre covers a space 
of 200 ft. in the longest diameter, by 175 ft. in 
the conjugate, measured from the engraved 
plan. The design originally made was on the 
plan of a more eccentric ellipse. But it is pro- 
bable that, in working out the details, the fact 
that concentric ellipses are not parallel, and that 
the excessive length of the longer diameter keeps 
proportionately increasing with every external 
slicethat is added tothe arena, rendered it imprac- 
ticable to adhere to this figure. Draughtsmen 
are aware that there is an ellipse in which the 
proportion of the diameters is such as to allow of 
a very close approximation to the elliptical form 
which is drawn by means of arcs struck from 
only four centres, placed at the angles of a 
square. A figure of this nature has been adopted, 
and the difficulties of the incessantly changing 
elliptic curve are thus, we conclude, altogether 
avoided. There will, however, be far more com- 
plication in the roof than if a circular plan had 
been chosen. i 

The shell of the Albert Hall consists mainly 
of two concentric walls, between which are con- 
tained the staircases, corridors, and general 
arrangements for the service of the central hall, 
as well as a considerable number of good-sized, 
well-lighted rooms, which will be available for 
committee-rooms, offices for scientific societies, 
or other objects in harmony with the main design 
of the building. It is also intended to havea 
gallery at the top of this complex shell, lighted 
from the roof, which would be serviceable for the 
exhibition of sculpture or of paintings. ; 

The external face of this shell is enriched with 
moulded terra-cotta, designed and, manufactured 
from the clay of the Trent valley, expressly for 
this building. The mouldings on the base- 
ment are somewhat rough, but improvement 1s 
perceptible in the later specimens ; and there 
can be little donbt that the result of this new 
application of the most ancient form of ceramic 
art will be at once economical and architec- 
turally effective. We reserve, however, all 
opinion as to the merits of the building at pre- 
sent. The drawing of the exterior shows, 
above the basement, an order of square-headed 
windows divided by channelled piers. Above 
this is a balustraded row of circular-headed 
windows, divided by twin pillars. A third order 
follows, consisting of square-headed windows 
(about half the height of those in the lower tier); 
one above every alternate aperture, with 4 
balustrade below, and a modelled frieze and pro- 
jecting cornice above. The cornice hides a set- 
back, which will be occupied, we presume, by 
the gallery skylight. In the great spheroidal 
roof, within the parapet that crowns the cornice, 
are arranged one order of dormer windows, an! 
a second row of circular or elliptical lights. 
Three carriage porches will afford access 
from the Kensington and the Exhibition roads, 
with intermediate perrons, or flights of open 
steps, for pedestrian visitors. The southern end 
of the building will communicate with the con- 
servatories of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

The arrangement of the central hall presents 
a novel combination of the features of the 
theatre with those of the amphitheatre. Of 
course there is no stage; but a large organ, an 
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seats arranged for an orchestra, at the end of 
one of the larger diameters, will break the perfect 
regularity proper to a structure intended for 
spectators, rather than for auditors, for the 
former of which classes of attendants the Roman 
buildings of this nature were provided. The 
arena will be maintained, and, on such occasions 
as scientific gatherings, will form a most impor- 
tant part of the hall. From the pediwm, or fence 
wall of the arena, seats will arise step above 
step, as in the Roman amphitheatres. We regret 
to see that this part of the building is in course 
of construction as a piece of carpentry. The 
English public might perhaps object to dispense 
with the ugly but convenient expedient of the 
bench, a feature which is so immensely inferior, 
in a pietorial point of view, to the solid steps of 
the ancients. Buatit is on all grounds important 
that as little combustible material as possible 
should be employed in an edifice intended to 
contain so large a number of people. It is not 
so much the danger of fire as the danger of 
panic, which the architect should resolve to avoid. 
Panic in a crowded assembly is likely to be, if 
once excited, far more fatal than any other 
source of calamity; and in case of an alarm, 
real, fancifal, or even malicious, the confidence 
which might be placed in a building which 
manifestly owed little to the carpenter would be 
invaluable. 

The arrangement of the cunei, wedges of seats 
as well as of the corridors and vomitories, will 
be amphitheatrical. But, before the hollow 
cone formed by the seats reaches the inner wall 
of the capacious hall, a series of three tiers of 
loges or boxes is interposed, running round that 
part of the building which is not occupied by 
the orchestra. This arrangement, resembling 
that of a theatre, will probably detract from the 
grandeur of the coup-d’eil. The majestic 
simplicity of the vast conical basin will be 
destroyed. On the other hand, the richness and 
picturesque effect of the scene will be increased. 
Bat we wish some gracefully moulded form had 
been adopted for the pillars which are to sepa- 
rate the boxes and to support the upper tiers. 
These are plain, sound, well-executed castings, 
forming plain Doric columns. Their frequent 
repetition will render them the most prominent 
elements of the physiognomy of the interior. 
We fear that this severity of outline will give a 
baldness and poverty to the tiers of boxes, which 
no decoration in the way of cornice and curtains 
can counteract. The floors of the boxes, and of 
the gallery which runs over the upper tier, are 
fireproof, being supported on Belgian wrought- 
iron girders, filled in with the customary expe- 
dient of concrete laid on battens. 

The great feature of the hall will be the roof. 
The idea which may be formed of this colossal 
dome from drawings or models must fall very 
far short of the actual effect. The prepa- 
rations which the contractors are making for 
raising the great ribs show that these builders 
are aware that their task is no child’s play. 
The building has, of course, no central axis or 
point of support (the builders use a simple 
vernacular term), and it has therefore been 
necessary to construct a great wooden tower or 
framework, on which one end of each rib will be 
supported, until they are all fairly bedded and 
riveted together to the central ring or lantern. 
Substantial iron wall-plates rest on the interior 
portion of the shell, bind together the brickwork, 
and form a solid and tenacious abutment for the 
springing of the dome. 

In the wooden model of the amphitheatre, 
which is to be seen in one of the private apart- 
ments of the South Kensington Museum, a 
species of velarium is shown beneath the roof, 
expanding like a gigantic umbrella. We think 
that this arrangement may be abandoned with ad- 
vantage. The soffit of the roof, as shown in the 
engravings, is incomparably finer than any tex- 
tile canopy, on so large a scale can be. If the 
light prove too strong, it cam readily be dealt 
with by internal and external blinds or sun 
shades to each window. In the Italian amphi- 
theatres a velarium was a matter, if not of neces- 
sity, at least of great luxury. That season of the 
year which often gives a rainless interval of six 
months, would naturally be selected for enter- 
tainments given in these great hypsthral places 
of concourse. But the fierce rays of the sun 
are dreaded by the Italian, whom experience 
has made acquainted with their dangerous 
power, scarcely less than rain. To shelter the 
Spectators from the sun a tent-like roof, in the 
later days of imperial luxury, was provided, in 
the form of a sloping, pent-house-like curtain, 
declining from the top of the inner wall towards 





the arena. Such an arrangement would be in- 
compatible with a dome; and an upward slope, 
suggesting the idea of an enormous umbrella 
could only hide the structure of the roof, to the 
great disadvantage of the pictorial effect. 








DUBLIN SANITARY STATISTICS. 


Dr. MapoTHER, the Medical Officer of Health 
for Dublin, has recently presented to the Public 
Health Committee of that city his annual report, 
reviewing the vital statistics for last year. The 
report is eminently satisfactory, both as evidence 
of the existence of a thoroughly efficient sanitary 
executive in that city, and as recording an im- 
provement in the standard of health there pre- 
vailing during 1868. 

The death-rate in Dublin city per 1,000 per- 
sons living, which in 1866 and 1867 had been 
29°5, and 28°9, further declined last year to 
26°7. This rate, although three per 1,000 in ex- 
cess of that which prevailed last year in London, 
compares favourably with the rates in Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Glasgow, and several other large 
towns for the same period. It may be usefully 
noted that the annual death-rates in Dublin, in 
the four quarters of last year, were respectively 
32:0, 241, 24°9, and 228; from these it appears 
that the principal excess of deaths occurred in 
the three months ending March, the excess being 
mainly due to the fatality of diseases of the 
respiratory organs. 

In examining the death-rate of a city as 
evidence of its sanitary condition, it is natural 
first to ascertain the mortality from zymotic 
diseases. The report tells us, that of the 6,604* 
deaths registered in 1868 in the city of Dublin, 
1,526 were referred to this class of diseases, 
against 2,309 and 1,673 in 1866 and 1867. 
Allowing for the mortality from cholera, which 
caused a great part of the excess in 1866, these 
figures show a satisfactory and progressive de- 
cline in the deaths from these causes. The1,526 
deaths in 1868 formed 23:1 per cent. of the total 
deaths, a proportion which, although affording 
a large field for the future exertions of the 
Pablic Health Committee and the officer of 
health in Dublin, compares favourably with the 
proportion in London, where, during 1868, 25:2 
per cent. of the deaths resulted from zymotic, 
and, as they have been justly termed, “ prevent- 
able” diseases. Perhaps the deaths from 
typhus, typhoid, continued, and other forms of 
fever, may be most safely taken as an index of 
the sanitary condition of large towns. The 
deaths from all forms of fever which, in Dublin, 
in the three years 1865-7, had been 492, 480, 
and 309, farther declined last year to 256 in 
1868. If any further evidence were necessary 
of the declining prevalence of fever in Dablin, 
it is afforded by the report in the following 
statement :—“ The Hardwicke and Cork-street 
Fever Hospitals received from city dwellings 
during 1865-8, 3,245, 2,536, 1,841, and 1,211 
patients respectively, or in the ratio of 127, 
99, 72, and 49 out of each 10,000 of the 
population.” The report details at considerable 
length the machinery by which the medical 
officer of health, and his eight assisting sanitary 
sergeants of police, are immediately informed of 
all deaths from fever and other zymotic diseases, 
and what is almost more important, how they 
receive bi-weekly lists of the patients admitted 
to the fever hospitals; and, moreover, the 
addresses of all patients suffering from infectious 
diseases are furnished by the fourteen dispensary 
physicians. We must especially commend this 
portion of the report to all those interested in 
the sanitary administration of large towns. 

Not only has the mortality from fever declined, 
but measles caused in 1868 less than a sixth of 
the deaths from that disease in 1867. Small- 
pox also, to which seventy and twenty-three 
deaths were referred in 1865 and 1866, has been 
almost eradicated, causing only one death in 
1867 and not one in 1868. Scarlatina and 
diarrhea formed exceptions in 1868 to the de- 
clining mortality from this class of diseases. 
Scarlatina was fatally prevalent in Dublin in the 
latter part of 1868, and resulted during the year 
in 377 deaths, whereas in 1865-6-7 only 43, 63, 
and 199 were respectively referred to this disease. 
It will be remembered that scarlatina was exten- 
sively fatal during 1868 in London, Manchester, 
and mavy other large towns, and assumed a 
severely epidemic form. The 367 deaths from 
diarrhoea in 1868, against 194 in 1867, is explained 





* A table in the report gives the deaths in Dublin wed 
as 8,604; but this is an evident misprint for 6,604, whic! 
figures are used above, 





by the intense heat of the sammer. Four-fifths 
of these deaths were of children under five years 
of age, although infantile diarrhcoa was far less 
fatal in Dublin than in many other large towns. 

The mortality from diseases of the respira- 
tory organs is always largely influenced by the 
general sanitary condition of a community ; a low 
standard of health is especially conducive to 
phthisis. It is not, therefore, surprising to find 
that in recent years the mortality from this 
disease has declined, influenced, no doubt, partly 
by an improved and extended system of sewer- 
age. In the four years 1865-8, the deaths from 
phthisis have been 969, 929, 831, and 804 re- 
spectively. Bronchitis caused 858 deaths last 
year, and the disease is reported to be still one- 
third more fatal in Dablin than in London. 

The periodical inspection of workshops in 
Dublin, which has till recently been but imper- 
fectly carried out, the opening of more spaces 
for play-grounds, the improvement of the dwell- 
ings for the poor, and the erection of public 
baths, are pointed out among other measures, 
the adoption of which would probably still far- 
ther reduce the mortality from diseases of the 
lungs. 

Dr. Mapother shows that abundant and useful 
sanitary work has been carried on under his 
superintendence daring the past year, which can 
scarcely fail to effect a still further decline in 
the death-rate during the current year; he, 
however, regrets, in conclusion, that the non- 
extension of the Local Government Acts to 
Ireland, and the general unsatisfactory state of 
the Sanitary Acts, through want of codification, 
considerably militate against the usefulness of 
himself and his assistants. It is to be hoped 
that the legislative failings here pointed out, the 
latter of which is also widely felt in England, 
may receive attention during the present session. 








ON THE ART OF VALUING AGRICUL- 
TURAL LAND, AND ON THE INDICA. 
TIONS OF THE VARIOUS QUALITIES 
OF SOILS.* 


WHEN pasture land contains a large proportion 
of the mosses, it is a sure sign of poverty, and 
more often of poverty caused by constant 
mowing and the want of manure than of natural 
barrenness. 

On commons and unreclaimed land the com- 
mon brake or fern (pteris acquilina) generally 
grows on the best land, and Irish gorse, heather, 
&c., on the inferior portions. 

The general colour of the surface of pasture 
land is also some guide to its quality. The 
colour of all pastures changes with the season, 
and no land is green all the year round (though 
the best land looks green the longest), and a 
fresh green colour is often dependent om recent 
manuring ; but in winter, when the frosts have 
stopped the growth of the grass, poor cold grass 
land turns brown, whilst good sound pastures 
are never brown, bat assume a whitish hue. 

I mast now proceed to point to that which I 
had especially in my mind when I commenced 
preparing this paper—the primary indications to 
be obtained by an examination of the soil itself, 
by which, I think, the same results may gene- 
rally be arrived at with greater directness and 
certainty. By far the larger proportion of the 
food of plants is derived from the air, through 
their leaves, or from water absorbed by their 
roots; and of the remainder, the greater part is 
obtained from animal or vegetable matter, ap- 
plied to the land in the form of manure (not 
necessarily for any particular crop, because the 
soil has a remarkable power of absorbing and 
retaining a portion of such matters); so that it 
happens that the food supplied to the crops by 
the actual natural soil itself is confined to very 
small quantities of certain soluble mineral 
matters, such as the various combinations of 
lime and silica. What is, therefore, chiefly 
required of the soil, by plants, is not » supply 
of food, but mechanical support, under favour. 
able conditions, for allowing a free circulation of 
the air, necessary for the decomposition and 
assimilation of organic matters, aud for re- 
taining » constant supply of moisture even in 
dry weather, without, on the other hand, re- 
taining an undue amount of water in wet seasons, 
and allowing it to become stagnant, to the exclu- 
sion of the air. All soils are mainly composed of 
three substances—sand, clay, and lime,—and 
every fertile soil must contain a proportion of 
each, because each in a slight degree enters into 





* Seep. 264, ante. 
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the composition of plants; but it is on the 

ical condition or consistency, resulting 
from the proportions in which they are com- 
bined, the depth of the surface soil, and the 
character of the subsoil in reference to the re- 
tention of moisture, that the fertility or barren- 
ness of the soil primarily and mainly depends. 
Thus, when mixed in good proportions, with 
good depth, with a slight preponderance of 
clay, @ strong fertile loam is the result, 

e of producing large corn crops; or, 
with a slight preponderance of sand, a deep 
sandy loam, producing great root crops and 
prolific market-gardens. Where one element is 


greatly in excess—a hungry sand or gravel, a 


thin barren chalk soil or a poor thin-skinned 
clay is the result; where the sand is greatly 
deficient, and the other two elements greatly in 
excess, a tenacious marl; or, where the lime is 
wanting, the weak clay soils, characteristic of 
the Silurian slate formation, and some others. 

In the great majority of cases, the soil is only 
the subsoil altered by long exposure to atmo- 
spheric influences and cultivation, and with a 
supply of organic matter derived from the roots 
of plants. Thus, light land usually has a sub- 
soil of sand, gravel, or rock, whilst a clay sub- 
soil usually underlies a clay soil; but, when 
from special causes this is not the case, the 
effect on the fertility of the land is very striking. 
Thus, some of the finest old pasture lands will 
be found to have a strong soil of sufficient depth 
to retain moisture and manure, resting on a bed 
of gravel, which provides a perfect drainage. 
This is also managed artificially, to a great 
extent, in warping, on the Humber, by taking 
advantage of the fact that the sand settles much 
faster than the clay, and allowing the water, 
when the current is checked, to flow first over a 
piece of land just beginning to be warped, and 
afterwards to reach the portion which has more 
nearly attained its intended level. 

Although the mechanical condition is thus the 
chief cause of fertility or barrenness, there are 
in some cases other substances which have a 
direct influence on vegetation. The chief of 
them is phosphate of lime, which enters so 
largely into the composition of bones, but also 
exists in certain fossiliferous strata, and adds 
considerably to their fertility. On the other 
hand, certain salts of iron and other substances 
occasionally occur, which have a deleterious 
influence; and the fertility of alluvial land, 
deposited at the mouths of rivers, may, in great 
measure, be due to the amount of organic matter 
brought down along with the soil by the stream ; 
especially if we recollect that a century or two 
ago the use of manure can hardly be said to have 
been known in many parts of this country, and 
the refuse from stables and cow-houses was not 
anfrequently thrown into a neighbouring stream. 

But whatever other circumstances may have 
to be noted, the mechanical conditions of the soil 
remain by far the most material ; and these are 
precisely the ones which can be most certainly 
arrived at by an examination of the soil itself. 
There is no difficulty with a good walking-stick 
in ascertaining the depth, nor in judging of the 
texture; and by examining the ditches and the 
sides of sand, gravel, clay, or chalk pits, the nature 
of the subsoil can often be learned, even without 
using @ spade; and if his conclusions are based 
on a real examination of the land itself, the valuer 
is not liable to be misled by the results on 
vegetation of peculiar seasons, or the particular 
time of year when he sees the land. And when 
he has the opportunity of fairly testing his 
results by the crops, he will not find that he has 
been misled. 

There is one science which is often spoken of 
as having an important bearing on the profession 
of a surveyor, but I have never seen any prac- 
tical suggestion of how it can be rendered 
really available in the valuation of land; and 
that is, the science of geology. I am, however, 
myself, fully convinced that although a very 
complete knowledge of the science in all its 
details is not needful for the purpose, a know- 
ledge of its general laws—the distribution of 
the strata, their order, thickness, general direc- 
tion and dip, and a sufficient acquaintance with 
each to recognise it in ing across the 
country—is exceedingly useful in land valuing, 
provided the surveyor knows how practically to 
apply it. Mr. Bravender,in the paper before 
referred to, has taken great pains in preparing a 
careful and interesting enumeration of the soils 
found on each formation, and states whether 
they are barren or fertile; but as the practical 
result is that almost all the formations contain 
both barren and fertile soils, I fear that all the 





information we derive from that mode of treating 
the subject, if we consult a geological map before 
setting out on a valuation, is only a general idea 
of the sorts of land we are likely tofind ; but no 
real assistance in actually valuing it. It must 
be borne in mind that geological classification is 
chiefly paleontological and not mineralogical ; 
and, even if it were, the various beds do not 
always come to the surface, but are overlain by 
all sorts of surface deposits, from small accumu- 
lations of soil in hollows to vast deposits of 
overlying drift. And the surface soils are often 
so mixed and varied, that most of the forma- 
tions have both fertile and barren soils, ac- 
cording to the various mechanical conditions 
resulting from the accident of their particular 
position. I have been led to think, in the course 
of my observations of the soils on the various 
strata, that this subject is susceptible of an 
entirely different treatment; and the use to 
which I propose to apply geology in land valuing 
is to correct and modify the results of a direct 
examination of the soil, according to certain 
known characteristics of the various formations. 
Thus, to begin with the clays and heavy soils, 
which are the most easily compared. These con- 
sist principally of alluvial clays, the London and 
Plastic clays of the Tertiary system, the Weald, 
Kimmeridge, Oxford, and Lias clays, and the new 
red marl of the secondary system; the clays of 
the coal measures, and those weak clay soils 
devoid of lime, found amongst the Silurian and 
Cambrian systems, besides the purer clay formed 
by the decomposition of granite. Now clay 
soils, on each of these formations, comprise a 
considerable range of difference, as respects 
consistency or texture, and depth; and it is not 
difficult to find specimens of soils in different 
formations, which, in these respects, and even 
in colour, and in everything that can be judged 
of by touch or sight, are as nearly as possible 
alike. What I have observed and am disposed 
to allow for in making valuations is, that, under 
these circumstances, there are certain forma- 
tions, the soils on which will be of better 
quality, and others where they will be worse 
than they appear. The alluvial clays are, no 
doubt, the most fertile, even when judged by 
this standard, as one may well be led to suppose 
likely, considering the large proportion of organic 
matter which they generally contain. Next to 
them I should place the Lias clay. This forma- 
tion comprises some very stiff, poor, thin-skinned 
land, as well as much that is better, and some 
of the best Leicestershire pastures; but when 
it is bad it always looks so, and is, I believe, 
always more fertile in proportion to its texture 
and depth than some to be afterwards mentioned. 
It will be recollected, that this formation is asso- 
ciated with the Lias limestone containing all the 
great saurian fossils,and a very small per-centage 
of phosphate of lime, in addition to an ample sup- 
ply of the carbonate, may possibly account for 
what I have observed. The London clay also, 
though not in so great a degree, may be said to 
incline to fertility ; and it will be noticed that 
this also rests upon a carbonate of lime in the 
form of chalk, though it does not possess the 
same supply of fossils. The Oxford clay, on 
the contrary, which bears the same relation to 
the middle oolitic series that the Lias does to 
the lower one, is certainly of a barren nature 
in comparison to either it or the London clay; 
i.e, & soil on the Oxford clay will be found 
slightly less productive than one of the same 
consistency and depth on either the Lias or 
London clay. I can offer no satisfactory ex- 
planation of this fact, but I feel sure it is a 
fact. Still more are the clay soils of the 
Weald of Sussex and Kent of an infertile 
nature; although they contain small deposits 
of shelly limestone, called Petworth or Sussex 
marble, this deposit is, probably, generally defi- 
cient in lime, whilst it is often associated with 
ironstone ; but whatever the cause, I know that 
stiff and poor as it often locks, the Weald clay 
is even less fertile than its texture would in- 
dicate; and that a valuer, accustomed to other 
formations, will do well to make his calcula- 
tions with great caution on entering the Weald. 
Of the other soils mentioned, the red marls 
are among the most fertile; the plastic and 
Kimmeridge clays do not occupy large areas, 
but most nearly resemble the London and 
Oxford clays respectively ; the clays of the coal 
measures are often very poor, and those on the 
slate rocks especially so. 

The lighter soils are not so easily compared, 
because they do not so closely resemble each 
other in appearance and texture. The simi- 
larity between two different clays is much closer 





than, for instance, that between a light soil 
resting on the chalk containing flints, and made 
up chiefly of sand, gravel, and chalk; and one 
resting on the oolitic rock, containing small 
pieces of brown limestone, which, though a light 
thin soil, is in reality composed of particles of 
clay mixed with limestone, with only a small 
proportion of sand. Still, I think, some com. 
parison may be made; and, I believe, it will be 
found that the same fertility observed in the 
Lias clay is preserved throughout the whole of 
the lower oolitic series, even to the great or Bath 
oolite; although Mr. Bravender, whose resi- 
denee is near the worst part of it, instances this ag 
a noted specimen of barren land. But, although 
its average rental value along the Cotteswold 
Hills is low (probably considerably below 11. per 
acre), if its extremely shallow soil, lying on a 
hard rock for subsoil, on the tops of those hills, 
be considered, I think it is evidence of the 
wonderful property of this rubbly rock for re- 
taining moisture, that the crops are not burnt 
up, as they certainly would be with a gravel or 
sandy subsoil, with only a similar depth of soil, 
which on the chalk would form hardly more than 
down land, and on slate rocks be almost worth- 
less. And on other parts of its range, on 
Lincoln Heath, not to say in Oxfordshire and 
Nottinghamshire, its rental value rises to very 
respectable figures. 

The narrow belt of inferior oolite sand between 
the Bath oolite and the lias, which runs throngh 
England, from Guisborough in Yorkshire to near 
Crewkerne, Sherborne, and Yeovil, in the south. 
west, is everywhere singularly fertile, and forms 
some of the best light, deep, arable land in the 
kingdom. This formation, again, is singularly 
fall of fossils, and, like the adjoining lias, I 
suspect that it contains a trace of phosphate of 
lime. The sandstone of this formation contains 


' the celebrated Cleveland iron, and I believe it is 


in great measure due to its containing a certain 
portion of lime that the iron can be made from 
it so economically, although it is not enough to 
supersede the use of other limestone as a flux. 
The green sand also, associated with the lower 
chalk, is essentially fertile ; whilst the Hastings 
sand and ironstone of the Weald of Sussex are 
essentially barren. 

I am not at present able to carry these com- 
parisons out with certainty through the remain- 
ing varieties of light land, and therefore must 
be content to leave these notes somewhat 
imperfect on that point. This mode of com- 
paring the different strata is one that has 
occurred, to me, and which I have never heard 
suggested by any one else, and possibly it may be 
considered as fanciful; but I am rather desirous 
of calling especial attention to this part of my 
paper, because I should be much interested in 
hearing what others think of it. 

In addition to those enumerated, many other 
signs of good or bad land are often pointed out, 
but I believe most of them naturally result from 
what has been already stated. Thus the size 
and colour of the stones in light stony soils is 
often much thought of, and there is no doubt 
that in the chalk, small water-worn gravel stones 
indicate a thin gravel immediately below the 
surface; whilst larger flat flints, though they 
make the ground look more stony, and cover & 
much greater surface, are split off by the plough 
from a more solid layer of flint below, which may 
have a very useful soil over it. Again, the 
colour of soils is often spoken of, but it varies so 
exceedingly in both good and bad land, that all 
I am inclined to say about it is, that the darker 
coloured soils usually contain the largest propor- 
tion of “humus” or vegetable matter, which is 
generally an advantage, but, like all things else, 
may be in excess, as in peat soils. 3 

To sum up, then, my ideas about the indica- 
tions of the intrinsic value of a soil ;—I think the 
valuer should form his conclusions primarily from 
an examination of the soil itself, as to its me- 
chanical composition, depth, and subsoil; then 
he should modify these conclusions by his know- 
ledge of the geology of the district, and check 
and confirm them by all the botanical evidence 
his observation may collect. By carefully carry- 
ing out this method, I believe he secures himself 
from being misled, either by high or low farm- 
ing, dry or wet summers or winters, different 
seasons of the year, or any other causes, whic 
are apt to affect the appearance of the surface, 
and sadly deceive those who look at what is upon 
the land, rather than at the land itself. 

Having determined the intrinsic value of the 
soil, there are many other things to be con- 
sidered before arriving at the rental value of @ 
farm. Ore of the most important is the situa- 
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tion of the lands with reference to the homestead, 
s compact farm with a homestead in the centre 
being much more economical to work than one 
where the lands are scattered. But if the 
valuation be for the purpose of sale and not for 
letting, it will be well to recollect that what is 
inconvenient for one occupier may have a special 
value for another, and that a simple re-letting 
may bring each enclosure to its full value. The 
sizes of the enclosures and the quantity of land 
lost in wide fences may also be noted ; but small 
fields generally imply small tenants who pay 
high rents, so that, practically, the great loss of 
space and labour resulting from too numerous 
hedges does not usually fall on the landlord. 
The particular position of a farm with reference 
to markets and railway stations, and its having 
a ready access by good roads, are very important 
points; but since, with our present railway 
system and easy communication, the values of 
the principal agricultural products are pretty 
nearly equalized over large areas, the rental 
value of the same quality of purely agricultural 
land, devoid of any accommodative character 
through proximity to towns or otherwise, will 
not be found very greatly to vary throughont the 
country, except in those districts where a marked 
alteration in climate materially affects the 
character or quality of the produce. 

There are favourite counties where the number 
of years’ purchase obtained for an estate is in- 
creased by competition, but I do not think the 
rents that farmers give vary to the same extent 
for similar land. 

The elevation above the sea level and the 
climate make a great difference if the valuer’s 
observations are extended over a sufficiently 
wide area. In the south-eastern and Midland 
counties the variations are not important. All 
along the west coast the dampness of the climate 
materially affects the course of husbandry, and 
gives a great preponderance to grass land. 

The aspect should be noted. It is, of course, 
desirable that land should slope to the south 
rather than to the north, so as to receive the 
sun’s rays at @ larger angle, but it must be 
remembered that any steep slope is objection- 
able in whatever direction it may be. 

Of the drainage of retentive soils I say nothing 

here, because, in the examination of the land 
itself, it will, of course, be ascertained whether 
it is dry (naturally or artificially), or whether it 
remains wet ; but any liability to flood should be 
carefully allowed for. The character of the farm 
buildings, the presence or absence of hedgerow 
timber, adjoining woods, game and rabbits, are 
also modifying circumstances of importance, 
enough to occupy more than one paper for them- 
selves, and I merely allude to them to show that 
the subject is not complete without them. The 
whole subject is one that must be very interest- 
ing to many of us; but it depends so entirely on 
personal experience and judgment, that it is very 
difficult to convey much information upon it in 
a written form. Still, I believe, that every 
attempt to reduce one’s ideas to a systematic 
shape mast be useful, if only that it tends to 
help us the better to arrange our observations 
so that more of their results are permanently 
preserved in the mental storehouse for future 
use. 








RIVERS POLLUTION AND SEWAGE 
IRRIGATION. 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, 


THE important questions, how to diminish the 
present gross forms of rivers pollution, and how 
best to apply liquid town-sewage to agricultaral 
purposes, require answers. Towns which pollute 
Streams with their sewage are actionable at 
common law for such abuse, and Parliament has, 
in some degree, provided a way of escape through 
the powers of the Sewage Utilization Acts re- 
cently passed. Both questions are complicated 
im many ways. Some rivers are polluted by 
manufacturers as well as by towns. If, there- 
fore, rivers are to be conserved from pollutions, 
there must be official supervision armed with 
powers covering the entire areas polluted (town 
and country), and capable of coercing all pollu- 
ters and o rs of streams. 

._ Experiments and experience have proved that 
urigation of land under grass cultivation is the 
most effective mode of purifying town-sewage ; 
the real difficulty being, to find sites suitable for 
sewage farming, and means to convey the sewage 
to the land. There are evidence and experience 
enough to prove that sewage farming need not 
cause any nuisance injarious to human health; 
@8, also, that where land can be obtained at even 





an extravagant agricultural price, the operation 
may be made to pay; but there must clearly be 
a limit to the price to be paid. Land near large 
towns for instance, studded with houses (villa 
residences), surrounded by ornamental grounds, 
will not be available, for two reasons: firstly, 
local opposition; and, secondly, cost. Local 
opposition, in fact, means “cost.” There are 
hundreds of acres of land surrounding large 
towns now letting at agricultural prices, but which 
would only be sold at building land value; that 
is, land letting at annual rents, from 31. to 61. per 
acre, but which would only be sold at 5001. or 
1,0007. per acre, and under a forced sale after 
heavy costs. These things being so, no town 
would be warranted in paying such prices for a 
sewage farm. 

- The Kingston-upon-Thames Corporation pro- 
posed, recently, to acquire 180 acres of the 
“Ham Fields,” stretching along the margin of 
the most beautifal portion of the Thames, partly 
above and partly below Teddington Lock. On 
the opposite side of the river stands Twicken- 
ham, and on both sides there are large mansions, 
which are inhabited because the district is open, 
beautiful, and free from manufactures and the 
suspicion of nuisance. The proposal of the 
Kingston Corporation has, however, set all these 
owners of property and residents in the district 
in violent opposition; and numerously signed 
memorials against the scheme have been received 
at the Home Office. An inquiry has taken place, 
and the Kingston Corporation proved certain 
well-known facts with respect to properly irri- 
gated land—namely, that the effects and results 
of sewage irrigation are not necessarily injurious 
to health. 

The land proposed to be taken in subsoil and 
surface soil was proved to be suitable for sewage 
irrigation—this portion of the valley of the 
Thames being alluvial, that is, a loamy gravel. 

The Croydon witnesses on behalf of the Corpo- 
ration proved that fresh sewage, applied to such 
land in proper volumes, would produce heavy 
crops of Italian rye grass, and would not create 
local nuisance nor disease. 

Land valuers on behalf of the Corporation 
estimated the estate at 32,0001. (less than 1801. 
an acre), and the necessary works were estimated 
at 11,0007. The land is “ freehold,” subject to 
“ Lammas rights;” and it was stated that in 
effecting a purchase a hostile lord of the manor 
and hostile commoners would have to be bought 
out. Evidence was given, in cross examination, 
that land in the immediate neighbourhood had 
been sold at prices varying from 5001. up to1,0001. 
per acre; and that such prices would be con- 
tended for if the question of a forced sale ever 
came before an arbitrator. The opponents, 
however, declared their intention of resisting the 
purchase of this land for a sewage farm, by every 
legal means, at any price. Supposing that the 
Secretary of State assented to the preparing of a 
provisional order, this would be opposed on the 
“second reading,” when it mustgo before a“‘select 
committee,’ and all the evidence, they said, and 
all the cost would be again incurred ; and farther, 
supposing the bill to have escaped this ordeal, 
there would be violent opposition in both Houses 
of Parliament, and according to any reasonable 
doctrine of chances, defeat would be certain. 
Evidence, it was stated, would be tendered by the 
opponents to prove that land can be obtained in 
the neighbourhood free from the objections 
raised against Ham Fields, as also that com- 
bination with other districts would make the 
proposed sewage irrigation works better and 
cheaper for all parties. 

Those members of the Kingston Corporation 
who promoted the scheme profess to be angry 
with the Home Secretary for declining to sanc- 
tion a prolonged inquiry; but when there is 
time for cooler judgment this feeling will doubt- 
less wear away. There are two sides to most 
questions, and more than one way of parties 
interested looking at them ; an official, however, 
ought to arrive at his opinions, if possible, free 
from bias, and then decide fearless of either 
praise or blame. The Kingston sewage irriga- 
tion would undoubtedly have saturated the 
subsoil of 150 acres opposite to a portion of the 
river drawn upon by the great water companies 
for the supply of London, and suspicion would 
have been thrown upon all the local wells. One 


of the open spaces in the most beautiful part of 
the Thames would thus have been vitiated by 
sewage utilization. The question, as may be 
learned on reading the published evidence, 
ceased to be one of nuisance or no nuisance, 
and became one of relative cost, in the first 
instance ; and, if the corporation like to put iv 





so, of sentiment on behalf of the local pro- 
prietors. Bat besides the resident objectors 
there was a loudly-objecting public, in the 
persons of many commoners, who reasonably 
objected to the enclosure of so much open com- 
mon land, over which, from time immemorial, 
there have been Lammas rights. Town sewering. 
and sewage farming are both necessary; bat 
town authorities, in selecting sites for sewage 
irrigation, ought to have regard to local feeling, 
probable cost, and to public convenience. The 
margin of the river Thames opposite to Twick- 
enham and parallel with Ham village ought not 
yet, at any rate, to be selected for town sewage 
farming. 








THE DRAINAGE AND HEALTH OF 
LEICESTER. 


WE have received, amongst other letters on 
this subject, and in reply to recent observations 
in our pages, one from Mr. E. 8. Stephens, the 
borough surveyor, and another from one of the 
inspectors of the Leicester deep sewer works, 
who signs himself “ Not Ashamed of my Job.” 
The facts stated in our article of the 27th of 
March were derived from the report addressed to 
the members of the highway and sewerage com- 
mittee of the town council of Leicester, signed 
Jas. Thompson, and dated February, 1869. 

Mr. Stephens in his letter complains of. the 
statement that the “sub-committee, in a great 
measure, traces the extraordinary death-rate from 
diarrhoea to radical defects in the main sewer of 
the town.” The report gives three conclusions 
at which the sub-committee arrived in tracing 
the cause of the mortality from diarrhoea. 

The 2nd conclusion is, “ The inefficacy of some 
of the main sewers in carrying off the daily sup- 
plies of foocal and other offensive matter con- 
veyed into them from the houses by side drains.” 
To this are appended the following remarks :— 
“It will be in the remembrance of some mem- 
bers of the highway and sewerage committee 
that the main sewers were laid down by con- 
tract; that the contractor found his bargain 
unprofitable ; and suspicions were entertained at 
the time that the work was done on incorrect 
principles—the lower tiers of bricks being laid 
in without mortar, In consequence it would be 
found, I firmly believe, were investigation to take 
place, that many of the sewers are nearly filled 
up with silt, and hence the sewage matter chokes 
them up, continually evolving gas of a most in- 
jarious description, which forces itself up the 
side drains into the houses, through the imper- 
fect arrangements made for trapping the pipes 
in sculleries, and kitchens, and cellars.” 

Conclusion 3rd is, ‘The introduction into wells, 
by percolation, of the emanations of cesspools_ 
the water being drunk by the inhabitants of the 
locality, and thus occasioning the disease.” 

Among the remedies proposed, No. 2 is “ The 
taking up of the brick sewer by degrees, when 
proved faulty, and the substitution therefor of 
the pipe sewer. At Liverpool, I hear, a pipe 
sewer, nine miles long, is in course of construc- 
tion.” No. 4 is “The prompt discontinuance of 
the use of well-water in all quarters where the 
contact is near with the lower parts of cesspools, 
and other similar places of deposit.” 

At the end of the report is printed a letter 
written by a friend of Mr. Thompson’s, and an 
eye-witness of the construction of the main 
sewer. The following is an extract from the 
letter :—“ You will remember that Mr. Bown 
was appointed inspector, and it was generally 
understood that the appointment was to be a 
sinecure. When the sewer was being made, I 
was induced, by the rumours afloat, to go with a 
friend to see with my own eyes whether they 
were being laid without mortar. I went to some 
streets between Belgrave Gate and Humberstone 
Gate, and saw in a number of places that the 
lower half, at least, of the sewer was laid with- 
out any kind of cement; that a small quantity 
of mortar appeared on the top of the completed 
work ; and that filling in with earth had com- 
menced, so that the work was visible in all 
8 Ad 
The suggestion as to the cause of this defec- 
tive construction, is also contained in the same 
letter appended to the printed report, and is not 
as stated by Mr. Stephens, a sage suggestion of 
our own. 

Mr. Stephens says the only inference he can 
draw from our observations is, that the writer 
‘“‘ must be a large shareholder in the water com- 
pany, and that his desire is to frighten the 
public into taking his water.” Mr. Stephens 
evidently knows nothing of the Builder. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF FARMSTEADS. 


At a recent meeting of the Tarporley Agri- 
cultural Society, Mr. R. Beckett, of Hartford, 
read a paper on “Cheshire Farmsteads,” which 
contained suggestions that may be usefully 
attended to in other counties. We therefore 
print the pith of it:— 

I have nothing particularly novel to propound, 
nor do I claim entire originality, either in the 
matter of this paper, or the plan accompanying 
it; so far from this, you will often find me 
indulging in quotations—of which I am fond— 
for when fitting they are as “ grains of wheat in 
bushels of chaff.’ And as to my model plan, 
you will find many of its features in one or other 
of the other plans exhibited, whose authors’ 
names are attached to them, and whose consent 
I have for bringing them before you. I have not 
the least intention of adding to the number of 
unpractical practical suggestions—which abound 
already—in proof of which I may say, that, 
although this model plan has not in its entirety 
in any particular case been carried out, yet in 
one place or another its main features are those 
of buildings I have myself erected within the 
last fourteen years, and have more or less re- 
ceived the approval of experienced farmers. 

If I am asked what is the bast advice I could 
give to those about to build, it would be some- 
thing of this sort :—As “ understanding a thing 
is half doing it,” be thoroughly satisfied before 
you lay a brick that the plans not only show the 
accommodation you want, but that it is well and 
conveniently arranged for its purpose—ever 
remembering that as the area covered is a 
criterion of cost, so let as little room as possible 
be given to unnecessary passages and useless 
places. It is easy to correct what is wrong 
before you begin ; it is not so when built, for then 
needless additional expense must be incurred or 
there it must remain, it may be, to the discredit 
of all concerned. 

Then, if you build by estimate, be prepared 
with something more than the sum first named, 
for depend upon it there is truth in the old 
adage, “ The charges of building and making of 
gardens are unknown.” Rely more on the 
character of your tradesmen than on res; 
and, above all, what you do build, build sub- 
stantially. Give your orders as long beforehand 
as youcan. To delay them until spring is ad- 
vanced, and then to insist on the work being 
done in the few summer months, perplexes an 
employer, is injurious to the employed, and leads 
to disappointment and loss. Moreover, “ Good 
and quickly seldom meet.” Shakspeare says :— 


«* When we do mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection, 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What de we then, but draw anew the model.” 


As the tenant is the most interested in the 
convenience of the buildings, it is but right that 
his opinion should be taken; and, indeed, so 
far as my experience goes, it generally is. But 
still IT am no advocate for the sort of parliament 
which the Chronicler of a Clay Farm has so 
humorously described:—“The landlord, the 
tenant, the bricklayer, the carpenter, the work- 
men, and last, not least, the gaping neighbour, 
each has his opinion, and gives it freely enough. 
The result is generally a mongrel compromise 
between them all. No one voice, no one plan is 
predominant ; and by the time the whole outlay 
is expended, the job is half a job, and the ship 
is spoilt for a hap’orth of tar and an ounce of 
oakum! The extreme of cold, as well as the 
extreme of heat, will leave a blister on the 
fingers.” 

Position.—When you possess the power of 
choosing the situation, Lord Bacon’s advice is, 
** Avoid ill ways, ill markets, and ill neighbours.” 
The two last are, perhaps, greater ills than the 
first, and not easily avoided. Good accessible 
roads are unquestionably a greater consideration 
than central position, which writers on this sub- 
ject have theorised so much about. Another 
authority says, “A house built in low or flat 
ground by a river side, makes work for the 
physician, apothecary, surgeon, coffin-maker, and 
grave-digger,” so there is more in this question 
of locality than we are disposed to think. 

Site.—This, as well as the last, does not often 
happen to be a matter of choice, but when it does 
it is just as well to recollect what an artist has 
said, “None but a fool would build a house on a 
hill unless there was another hill behind it as a 
shelter against northern storms.” But there is 
one very material consideration these wise men 


have not mentioned, and that is, a constant and 
abundant supply of good water, a sine qué non 
about a farmstead. 

Aspect.—This, at any rate, in new buildings, 
can and ought to be considered. If in other 
dwellings comfort and health are affected by it, 
in a Cheshire farmstead, there is the other 
advantage—usefulness. Aspect is, to some 
extent, as necessary in a farmhouse as in a green- 
house, for if there is a manufactured article one 
may call vegetable, and which requires treating as 
such, it is cheese. The best front aspect.is south- 
east; north and east are cold and cutting, south 
and west hot and wet. A reference to the plan 
before you will best explain what I deem the best 
disposition of the different rooms. The living- 
room is on the south-east, kitchen south-west, 
and the milk-house on the north and north-east. 
Of a milk-house Professor Voelcker says, “ It 
should be dry, well-ventilated, and protected 
from the rays of the sun.” 

Arrangement.—Here again, I must refer you 
to the plan, mentioning only some of the points 
which strike me as important. As “ One eye of 
a master is said to see more than ten of his 
servants,” the living-room, with master’s bed- 
room over it, should command a view of the 
farm-yard. A good sized back or working 
kitchen, with a soft-water tank under it, is pro- 
vided. In this kitchen the bulk of the rougher 
work and cheesemaking are done; the best 
kitchen being more of a dining and general living 
room for the servants. 

Over this working kitchen I have placed the 
cheesemaking room, or rather rooms, for the 
smaller the room the more uniform the tempera- 
ture. No farmhouse, at any rate, ought to be 
without a second staircase, if only for the com- 
plete separation of male and female dormitories. 
Good cellarage is indispensable; and attics, 
where the elevation will allow of them, are a 
great convenience, 

For the arrangement of the farmery, I con- 
sider the cruciform plan as best adapted for our 
purpose, the double cow-sheds forming the main 
leg ; the root-house, with chopping-room over it, 
filling in the intersection between this and the 
young stock sheds on the one side, and the cart 
and implement sheds on the other. Datch bays 
have of late entirely superseded the old lock-up 
barns. These are placed against the root and 
chopping houses. Over the cart and implement 
sheds is the granary. Stables and loose boxes 
form a wing on the south-east side. Piggeries, 
yards, as well as sleeping sheds, should, I think, 
be roofed in, but open on at least two sides. 
Pigs, from their general treatment, might ap- 
pear to be considered an exception to all other 
animals, which thrive and fatten best when 
sheltered and warm. A covered pigsty has also 
less of “rank compound of villainous smell” so 
common to open ones. _ 

There are no lofts over the cattle sheds; the 
little convenience these may be being more than 
counterbalanced by their many disadvantages, 
such as injury done to the provender from exha- 
lation, the health of the animals being affected 
by the confined space, and the discomfort to the 
milkers in hot weather. Add to this the danger 
of fire. I have known so many losses from fire 
traceable to these lofts, often from unprotected 
lights, that I wonder insurance offices do not 
levy an increased rate where they exist. Other 
depéts for the provender must of course be pro- 
vided in lieu of lofts. Liquid manure tanks, so 
popular a few years ago, are now, it is to be 
feared, very little cared for. Where they are 
not regularly emptied either for distribution on 
the land, or on to the manure, they are a doubt- 
ful advantage, for they then simply convert a 
visible and partial waste into an invisible and 
total loss. I do not recommend that the drains 
should be taken directly into the tank, but that 
they should deliver themselves on to the manure 
in the manure yard, which should be sunk for 
that purpose. The tank being in the opposite 
corner of the manure stead would thus only re- 
ceive what the manure (or the next best thing, 
sand or soil, carted in for the purpose) failed to 
absorb. The liquid should likewise be con- 
stantly pumped back again on to the manure or 
soil, and never be allowed to reach the overflow 
pipe. 

A great want in our modern farmeries seems 
to be a sufficient number of good loose boxes 
for breeding and sick animals, and fair-sized 
straw-yards for young stock. That useful fluid, 
rain-water, is too often allowed to run to waste, 
instead of which I would provide a large under- 
ground tank, having a lift-pump and drinking. 





trongh in the yard. 








Stationary engines can hardly, in these days 
of locomotives, be said to be a necessity; and ag 
‘Tis use alone that sanctifies expense,’ I do not 
consider that engine-houses are a fair demand on 
a landlord’s purse. Horse-power, both for pre. 
paring cattle-food and churning, is more econo. 
mical in the long run. The rick-yard would, of 
course, adjoin the Dutch bays. I may mention 
here, I think it a too common practice to place 
this very near the buildings, for if a fire takes 
place, it results in the destruction of both build. 
ings and produce. I have placed the higher 
building so as to protect the cattle-sheds and 
yards from the prevalent cold winds and wet. 

Construction.—By this is meant both mate. 
rials and their disposal. The strength of mate. 
rials should always be proportioned to what is 
required of them, and of the two “ stronger than 
strong enough.’ Tredgold, a great authority on 
this, says: ‘The strength depends more on the 
right position of the materials than on the sub. 
stance.” I will epitomise some) practical points 
which suggest themselves. 

All underground work, especially in wet situa- 
tions, should be set in hydraulic mortar. Astbury, 
in this county, supplies an excellent quality of 
hydraulic lime. Good sand is essential to good 
mortar as well as good lime. External walls, 
especially of cheese-rooms and dairies, are better 
built with a cavity, thus resisting all external 
influences, whether from heat, cold, or damp, 
Brickwork can hardly be set too wet in summer, 
or too dry in winter. Hereabouts we are not 
rich in good building-stones. Runcorn provides 
a fair red sandstone, and Mow Cop and Biddulph 
Park an excellent grey grit. These last have 
but one fault, that is, the expense of working 
them. 

In timber, there is nothing equals our famous 
oak for internal fittings to cattle-sheds, door- 
frames, and such like, especially as it is now 
much cheaper than formerly, iron having fore- 
stalled it so much in ship-building. For general 
purposes, American red and yellow pine are the 
best; American spruce is the cheapest and the 
worst. We have a maxim in carpentry which is 
worth remembering, namely, “‘ truss with wood, 
and tye with iron.” All large doors, and those 
exposed to wind, should slide, where practicable. 

For roof covering, tiles, although heavier than 
slates, have the advantage of being less costly; 
they are also slow and imperfect conductors of 
both heat and cold. All roofs should be spouted, 
and eaves and verges should overhang the walls 
at least a foot. Let there be as little to keep up 
in the way of external exposed wood and iron 
work as may be. j 

External Appearance.—It has been well said 
“ houses are built to live in more than to look 
on; therefore let use be preferred before uni- 
formity, except where both may be had.” Both 
can be had, as we all know. It is well to re 
member “the difference of cost between good 
and bad building is very small, the difference in 
their appearance and utility immense.” The 
architecture should be distinctive, that is, the 
appearance of a building should bespeak its 
character and use. The Elizabethan style is 
generally preferred. Much may be done by 
colour as well as outline. What dress is to 
an individual that colour is to an elevation. 

Ventilation.—For a definition of this, I will 
quote from a lecture I heard a week or two ag, 
by Mr. Reid, ventilatist, of Prescot. He says: 
“To define the word Ventilation—it is to be un- 
derstood as being the due and suitable supply of 
air to any apartment or place not having free 
and unlimited communication with the open at- 
mosphere. This definition thetefore includes 
all buildings, and all parts of buildings: and the 
supplying to them of the most important and 
the most indispensable of all things necessary t0 
sustaining the life and health of the occupants of 
such dwellings ;—for without clothing a persoD 
may live long, and without food may live days, 
but without air life cannot be sustained even for 
a few minutes; therefore, air is the most abso- 
lutely indispensable of all life-sustaining sub- 
stances. The definition also embraces the art 
and skill necessary to introduce such air 1D ome 
quantity, at proper places, in a fit condition, a0 
appliances to insure a continuous circulation into 
and out of every apartment. roar 

So that, to be satisfactory, it implies ingre 
as much as egress—a free current — 
draughts. For admitting the air into catt 
steadings, a glazed drain tube, a little above the 
floor, pointing inwards and downwards, is not 8 
bad expedient—the point of egress should be a8 
high as possible. What are known a8 ee 
ridges, and louvre ventilators, are generally 
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for this purpose. As to the ventilation of the 
rooms of a house, there is no doubt every room 
which is closed for hours together, should have 
two flaes—one for emoke, the other for vitiated 
air. It certainly seems odd that we should de- 
vote such endless ingenuity and expenditure in 
securing the most perfect system of ventilation 
in our gaols and workhouses, and yet so entirely 
neglect it in our own dwellings. I cannot refrain 
from quoting here some remarks I met witha 
day or two ago on this subject—reflecting, though 
it does, on my Own craft :—* The manner in 
which rooms are now constructed is, in 
opinion, really criminal ; one would suppose that 
every pains and care were taken to render them 
thoroughly uncomfortableand asunhealthy as pos- 
sible ; they are positively as much like air-tight 
boxes as they can be. They have no properly- 
constructed inlets for fresh air, which is left to 

¢ in as it can through the chinks and crevices 
of ill-fitting doors or windows. It is a mercy, 
for the sake of their inmates, that the joiner does 
not more perfectly complete his work; were he 
go to do, the chances are that they would not 
+live out half their days,’ where the foul or 
respired air is guardedly retained as though 
tenacious of losing one’s breath.” 

Light is only secondary to ventilation, and 
being cheaply come at, there is the less reason to 
withold it. Continual darkness is without doubt 
injurious to sight, and so also is too glaring a 
light in front of an animal. 

Heating of cheese-rooms either by hot air or 
hot water is the exception, and ought, we are 
told, to be the rule. The simp! :t plan, and I 
think the best, because the most easily regulated, 
is having a stove in the press-room, with its 
pipes passing through an aperture much larger 
than itself, in the floor of the cheese-room above. 

Cost.—Bailey Denton, in his “ Homesteads of 
England,” a most admirable work, computes this 
at about 7/. per acre, which probably as an 
approximation is as near as one can hope to get ; 
but it is evident this would vary in proportion to 
the extent of the farm. The number of cattle 
kept is so disproportionate to the acreage on 
different farms, that any average computation 
based on extent is necessarily very uncertain. 
The next thing which would follow upon cost— 
namely interest—is so unwelcome a theme, and 
80 rarely brought into question in Cheshire, that 
we will, as the schoolboys say, “skip it,” 
although, mind you, I am not a convert of those 
who seem to think a landowner is the only man in 
the world who should eschew an interest table. 

I shall conclude with a few general remarks, 
which I hope you will not think irrelevant. 

* A landed estate has not inaptly been styled 

an animal with its mouth ever open.” It is, 
therefore, wiser to expect too little than too 
much, 

There is one essential to a satisfactory home- 
stead I have not yet mentioned, and that is, an 
‘occupant who appreciates it, and will see that as 
there is a Place for everything, so everything 
shall be in its place. I care not how good and 
well arranged Jt may be; if misappropriation 
within and untidiness without are the rule, the 
effect can only be the reverse of pleasing. A 
good homestead without a good tenant is a lock 
= a key. 

y views of what chiefly constitute a d 
ppt Farmstead are now before you, and all 

can say is— 
“Ifa ’s thi 
Inport Renkiy, oe mle 

Most of you have the advan of experience in 
the every-day working of anes which I have 
not; therefore, so far, your opinions are worth 
more than mine, and I trust you will not hesi- 
tate to give them as freely and candidly as I 
a tried todo. Noone can be more interested 
Willing, than I am, and none, I hope, more 

Notwithstanding we have in this coun 
of the best ainioeding the best farms, oun 
farmers, and the best farmsteads in the world 
we have a sufficient number of the latter, at 
—s —— are so unworthy of the name of 

Steads as to render this subject 
our considerations. PERE ogg 
_The plan which the most successfully com- 
bines working convenience with economy of 
Space, and the best facilities for manufacturing 
cheese and manure, must be the best, come from 


where it may. 








Building Act.—It is understood that no 
endeavour will be made this session to obtain a 
new Metropolitan. Building Act. 





THE LIVERPOOL HEALTH REPORT. 


THE usual annual report (for last year) on the 
health of Liverpool by Dr. Trench, the medical 
officer of health for the borough, has been 
printed, and we give a few extracts from it. 

The average death-rate of the borough for 
1868 was 29°1 per 1,000. The average during 
the previous ten years (1858 to 1867) was 32:2 
per 1,000, or 3:1 per 1,000 more than in 1868. 
This is equivalent to a decrease of 1,552 in the 
number of deaths relatively to population, or, in 
other words, it may be regarded as a saving of 
1,552 human lives when compared with the 
mortality of the previous decennial period. The 
deaths during 1867 were 14,513, or by seventy 
numerically less than in 1868; but if allowance 
be made for increase of population, at the rate 
of 1°68 per cent., then the returns of 1868 are 
more favourable than in 1867 by at least 172 
deaths, or by a rate equal to 0°3 per 1,000 of the 
population. This decrease, though slight, is 
satisfactory, because the excessive heat and dry- 
ness of the seasons occasioned an unusual 
amount of infantile sickliness throughout the 
country during the summer and autumnal 
months of 1868. 

Zymotic diseases occasioned, during 1868, 
3,944 deaths, and thus accounted for 27 per cent. 
of the total mortality from all causes. This 
rate is 3 per cent. more than what in ordinary 
years is found to be the proportional rate of 
zymotic deaths throughout the country ; but it 
is 1:8 per cent. less than the proportional rate 
within the borough of Liverpool during the pre- 
ceding decennial period. 


Typhus and infantile remittent fever accounted | P 


within the borough of Liverpool for 841 deaths ; 


or for 532 in the parish and 309 in the out-town- | guy 


ships. The rate of their mortality was equal to 
1:7 per 1,000 per annum of the estimated popula- 
tion ; their per-centage rate relatively to deaths 
from all causes was 4:2 during the first, 3°8 during 
the second, 4°7 during the third, and 10°2 during 
the fourth quarter of the year. Their deaths 
included 432 males and 409 females ; 239 persons 
below the age of 15; 231 between the ages of 
15 and 30; and 371 above the age of 30, 

During the months of August, September, and 
October, while summer and infantile diarrhwa 
were likewise extremely prevalent, there raged a 
wide-spread epidemic of the enteric type of con- 
tinued fever. It first showed itself in the rural 
districts on the north and north-east of Liverpool, 
where, beneath a sandy soil of very moderate 
depth, the substratum is boulder clay of great 
extent and thickness. Its attacks were not re- 
stricted to the weakly, the poor, the indigent, or 
the overcrowded; but, on the contrary, while it 
spared no class, its chief victims were the young 
and adolescent of families in comfortable circum- 
stances. It was not on the whole a very fatal 
malady ; its death-rate being much less than 
that of ordinary typhus. 

The drainage of houses throughout the whole 
of the rural districts is ut present necessarily 
imperfect. The land is flat, the clay substratum 
impervious to fluids, the subsoil water line near 
to the surface. The drains, such as they are, 
either terminate in cesspools, or empty into 
stagnant ditches, or enter the muddy and sluggish 
tributary streams of the river Alt, or allow their 
contents to percolate through the porous soil 
around the houses. In Bootle the sewers are 
unventilated, and notwithstanding the lessons 
so sadly taught by the death registry of Liver- 
pool, the houses in that rising district are con- 
structed in many respects without due regard to 
the principles of hygiene. The season was 
favourable to the injurious miastnata which 
result from vegetable decomposition aided by a 
high temperatare, 

The number of privies certified for conversion 
into water-closets throughout the borough, from 
July, 1868, to end of December, 1867, was 8,323 ; 
from January to December, 1868, both months 
inclusive, the number was 5,068. 

The corporation, availing themselves of the 
provisions of the 29th Vict., cap. 28, have 





erected on land, purchased for the purpose, six, 


blocks of tenements, containing in all 146 dwel- 
lings for the labouring class. The rents at which 
it is purposed to let the houses are extremely 
moderate, and the rent-charge includes sanitary 
and parish rates, and the water and gas used in 
the households, The St. Martin’s Cottages cost, 
for site and buildings, 16,1511. They contain 84 
two-roomed houses, at rents from 3s, to 4s. 3d. ; 
42 three-roomed ditto, 4s. to 5s. 3d.; 20 four- 
roomed ditto, 5s. 6d, to 6s. 6d.; gross total 
rents, 1,6471. 14s, 





PROPOSED CHANNEL TUN? EL. 
DUNGENESS TO CAPE GRISNEZ, - 

In a prospectus on this subject, Mr. George 
Remington, O.E., says,— 

**The Wealden formation, consisting of very stron 
clay, beds of freestone, and freshwater limestone, oman 
ing from Dungeness across the Channel to Cape Grisnez ; 
and having concluded that that was the proper course for 
the construction of the tunnel; I at once proceeded, at 
considerable expense, to prepare we and sections, and 
laid them before the Board of Trade, the Minister of 
Works, Paris, and also placed copies in the hands of many 
noblemen, including the Earl of Derby, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Duke of Sutherland, and others. 

The line is intended t> commence at the town of Lydd, 
where it will: join the branch railway from the South 
Eastern at poy It will descend from Lydd at an 
inclination of 1 in 70, the distance of 3} miles to the point 
of D mess, where the level of the rails will be 240 ft. 
below the level of low-water spring tides ; the rails would 
then rise from Dungeness shaft at the rate of 1 in 3,795 for 
about 7 miles, then fall at the rate of 1 in 1,200 for about 
8 miles, to the centre shaft on the ‘‘ Ridge” ; from thence 
fall at the rate of 1 in 3,265 for 11 miles to Cape Grisnez, 
and then rise at the rate of 1 in 70, and 1 in 81, tojoin the 
French railways. 

The height of the tunnel, as shown on the section, will 
be 30 ft, from the soffit of the arch to the centre of the 
invert, and there will be a clear headway of 20 ft. for the 
trains; the space between the rails and the invert will be 
occupied by a spacious sewer, running along the centre 
line of the tunnel, and on each side.ot it two air tunnels, 
for the purpose of providing perfect ventilation. The 
width of the tunnel wi | be 25 ft. : it will be constructed of 
brickwork and masonry, surrounded with concrete, and 

amass of concrete will be placed upon the invert sur- 
rounding the air and drainage tunnels, and forming a bed- 
ding for the sleepers of the railway. 

There will be three main shafts of large dimensions, The 
centre shaft on the ‘‘ Ridge” will be protected by a break- 
water, formed of rubble and faced with ashlars; the other 
shafts are to be effected by means of wrought-iron tubular 
piles from 8 ft. to 10 ft, square, or diameter, the inside 
strengthened with plates on the cellular principle. These 
iles will be provided with proper valves to regulate the 
ingress and egress of water during the time of sinking into 
position, and when sunk they will be supported by proper 
chains and tackle from anchor moorings poe in 
various directions around the | mor every pile forming a 
shaft of sufficient length to reach the entire depth of water 
and through the bed of the Channel down to the level of the 
tunnel. It is intended to weight the lower end of the piles, 
and to sink them into position onthe principle of the angler’s 
float. The water will then be pumped out by steam power, 
and the soil be brought up from the interior and cast over 
on the outside, forming a cone round the pile ; thus, very 
rapid progress may be made with the works according to 
the number of shafts put down.” 

Each temporary shaft, he estimates, will cost 
19,8001. :— 

** Should it be decided on to employ ten intermediate 
shafis, it is quite clear that the tunnel may be carried on 
in twenty-six sections simultaneously, as the distance 
across the Channel is twenty-six miles, gives only one 
mile for each section, or two miles for a shaft; and, 
assuming only one yard advance per day for each heading, 
the whole works might be accomplished in 5} years ; bat 
by means of improved machinery for tunnelling I believe 
that much more rapid progress might be made.” 


He estimates the total cost of the works at 
6,998,2001., and the probable net profit at 
975,5401, per annum. 








COMMUNICATION BETWEEN RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS AND GUARDS. 


A PLAN, to some extent on the principle we 
have long advocated, of opening a way of per- 
sonal communication for passengers who require 
it, while trains are in transit, has been invented 
by Mr. Henry Ledger, builder, Hulme. The 
specification says :—‘‘ The object of this inven- 
tion is the application of simple, inexpensive, 
and reliable apparatus, which cannot be tam- 
pered with, to railway carriages, in order that 
passengers may communicate or signal to the 
guard or driver of a train, and at the same time 
receive instantaneous personal assistance im case 
of necessity, whilst the train is in motion, from 
their fellow-passengers in any other compart- 
ment of the same carriage; and the application 
of this invention is also to afford a means of 
escape from any compartment, in case of fire or 
accident, whilst the train is in motion.” The in- 
vention consists in providing a thoroughfare of 
ample dimensions through the whole length of the 
carriages, and from one carriage to another, aif 
necessary, by forming a doorway and fitting & 
door in each division or partition which now 
separates carriages into compartments, and, if 
necessary, in the ends of the carriages. These 
thoroughfares avd doors are situated above the 
seats, and the doors are made to slide up and 
down in grooves behind the seats, so that 
when closed such doors. give all the privacy 
to each compartment which at present exists. 
When closed, such doors are fastened by means 
of a self-acting hook, which is acted upon by 
a lever or series of levers connected to a rod 
running along the whole length of the roof of 
the carriage. In each compartment a chain is 
suspended, which is connected to an arm branch- 
ing from the longitudinal rod before mentioned 
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so that-when such chain is pulled by a passenger, 
the longitudinal rod turns partially, and thus the 
hooks are caused to release all the doors in such 
carriage, so as to open up a communication 
through the sliding doorways between all the 
compartments. At the same time the doors in 
falling come in contact with two levers connected 
by chains, passing over guide-pulleys, to sema- 
phore signals mounted on each side, or on each 
side of the roof of such carriages, so that such 
semaphores are thrown out to signal in which 
carriage the guard is wanted; whilst at the 
same instant the chains connected with the 
actuating lever of such semaphore are caused, 
by means of a peculiar clutch attached to them, 
to pull the ordinary cord or rope which passed 
from one end of the train to the other, and thus 
actaate the hammer of a gong situated either in 
the guard’s van or on the engine, or both; or, if 
connected with the steam whistle, to cause it to 
sound an alarm. An indication is also given 
from which compartment the chain has been 
pulled, by means of a self-acting latch, which, 
when once released, renders it impossible to re- 
place it in its original position without the use of 
a key made expressly to suit it. The whole 
mechanism of this apparatus is closed in so as 
to render it impossible to be tampered with. 

An important provision of the Railways Regu- 
lation Act has now come into operation. Every 
train travelling more than twenty miles without 
stopping is to be provided with an efficient means 
of communication between the passengers and 
the servants of the company in charge of the 
train. There is a penalty of 101. for each case 
of default, and passengers using the apparatus 
5 sufficient cause will be liable to a fine 
oO 

In the Commons, in reply to a question, Mr. 
Bright said:—Some weeks ago a deputation of 
the principal railway companies north of London 
called at the Board of Trade, and recommended 
@ new mode of communication between the 
guards and drivers, and between them and the 
passengers. After examining it, and hearing 
the statements of the deputation, the Board of 
Trade sanctioned the application of the system 
to those railway companies, and it is known as 
the rope system. As regards some other lines,— 
as, for instance, the South-Eastern, which does 
not generally, or even as a rule, run trains in 
connexion with the northern lines,—another 
system, called the electric, has been adopted, 
and sanctioned by the Board of Trade. If these 
means should not be found effective, then the 
Board of Trade will be ready to make such other 
recommendations and sanction such other plans 
as may be found more efficient. 








NEWS FROM PARIS. 


On the 4th inst. the veil which concealed the 
great bas-relief at the Louvre, representing 
Napoleon III., full size, on horseback, was 
removed. It is placed between the Lesdiguiéres 
and La Tremouille pavilions, above the public 
entrance to the court. This bas-relief is of 
_bronze, set in white marble. Above there is an 
inscription commemorative of the termination 
of the works of the new Louvre, executed by 
order of the Emperor. He is represented in 
Roman costume, with naked legs and arms, and 
wears a crown of laurel on his head. It brings 
to mind the bas-relief equestrian statue of 
Henry IV. over the entrance-door of the Hétel 
de Ville. 

The Paris circular railway is at Jast wholly 
open to the public, the gap between the 
Courcelles and the Villette stations being com- 
pleted. Three collisions have taken place on 
this line within a few days. 

It must be very disagreeable for the owner 
or inhabitant of a house in an obscure street 
to be promised a first-class central street 
crossing his own, and to find that the new 
thoroughfare differs in level from his street 
to the extent of above 60 mitres, or nearly 
200 ft., a depth in which the Monument of 
London could be hid. The town surveyor calcu- 
lated the difference of level as only a few métres 
between the old and new street, and tried to 
maintain it; but the Siécle has proved that the 
most out-of-the-way carelessness combined with 
ignorance of municipal engineering has been 
allowed to prevail over the just complaints of 
the inhabitants. The Chamber of Deputies 
was lately occupied with this question, and a 
sharp but very wholesome discussion was the 
result. All persons who have visited Paris 
know the rue Neuve-Saint-Etienne-du-Mont, 





now called the rue Rollin, leading from the rue 
Lacipéde, near the Jardin des Plantes, to the 
Counterscarpe-Saint-Victor. This is the old 
street alluded to. Chroniclers inform us that 
Pascal died in this street, No. 22, in 1662; 
Descartes and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre lived 
in it; at No. 6 existed the convent of the Filles 
de la Congrégation de Notre Dame, where 
Madame Rolland passed, when a young girl, 
several years. 

The new street (Avenue Napoléon) leading 
from the New Opera to the Louvre is in a very 
forward state. As it does not form an oblique 
angle, like the rue de Ja Paix and other streets, 
with the Boulevard des Capucines, it has been 
so laid out as to be opposite and perpendicular 
to the facade of the New Opera-house. Its length 
is 800 métres, and breadth 30 métres—about 
100 ft.—and during its passage through the 
Butte des Moulins serious displacements of level 
of adjoining streets will have to be made. 

M. Michael Chevalier, the well-known states- 
man, said, a few months ago, that, by the posi- 
tion of the Opera and the construction of the 
Place de l’Opéra, one of the finest streets in 
Europe—the rue de la Paix—was spoiled. One 
of the French periodicals has borne out the pre- 
visions of this great statistician: it says, “ La 
rue de la Paix, si belle autrefois, ne semble plus 
aujourd'hui qu’une facon de ruelle, a cété de cette 
avenue colossale.”’ The same paper seems to 
exult in the commercial prospects of this new 
thoroughfare, basing the calculations on the 
ruinous price paid for land at the corners of the 
avenue. This amounts to 681. or 721. per square 
mitre, or from 61. 163. to 71. a square foot (taking 
roughly 10 ft. to the square métre) ; whereas at 
the Boulevards, even near the New Opera, rue 
Scribe, and elsewhere, the land is only worth 
51. a square foot at present, even for the new 
palaces there rising up. 

On the 4th inst., the “ Achille le Clerc” archi- 
tectural competition was decided by the judges, 
the subject proposed being “ A Monument to the 
Memory of Roysini.” The prize was awarded to 
Mr. A. Dillon, pupil of M. Questel. 

We learn from the Journal Offciel (late 
Moniteur) that during the last fifteen years only 
the collections of the imperial museums have been 
increased by 45,000 objects of art, such as paint. 
ings, statues, antiquities, &c., owing to the good 
taste and activity of the Count de Nieuwerkerke. 
Objects of the richest artistic value are lying in 
the streets all through Paris, but the administra- 
tion has had as yet no place to put them in, and 
therefore did not buy. There is no excuse at 
present, for the museum space now available in 
the Louvre is immense. There are, since the 
restoring of the building, 142 saloons, including 
the two new galleries on the quay. In spite of 
ali these resources, there is not room for what is 
in the inventories. The minister proposes to 
place the surplus in churches and galleries of 
provincial towns for a certain sum. 








SUBURBAN VILLAGES. 


THE ceremony of laying a memorial stone in 
connexion with the first village about to be 
erected by the Suburban Village and General 
Dwellings Company has taken place at Lough- 
borough Park, Brixton. This company, which 
is under the limited liability principle, has been 
established for the purpose of building houses in 
healthy suburbs, for the accommodation of the 
many thousands of the industrial classes in our 
large cities and towns who are suffering from 
** overcrowding.” The ceremony was performed 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury. The objects of the 
company are set forth in an address, with this 
prefixture or motto, taken from writings our 
readers know of :— 

*¢ Overcrowding’ means want of pure air, and want of 
pare air means debility, continued fever, death, widow- 

ood, orphanage, pauperism, and money loss to the living. 
It should be needless now to give proof of its deadly 
doings.” 
The leasehold of the Loughborough Park estate 
was purchased from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners on very reasonable terms, and this has 
been laid out in plots for dwellings. The whole 
extent of the ground thus required is about 
26 acres. It has been planned out in six main 
streets, each house having its garden in the rear. 
The houses, which are to be built on plans by Mr. 
Pite, the architect, are to be cottage dwellings 
in ornamental brick, and built in six, eight, or 
ten rooms, exactly as the shareholder and in- 
tending occupier may wish. The rules of the 
society are so framed that any one can purchase 





his houseat onceon payment of the amonnt down, 
or in one or two years ; or he may spread over hig 
payment in the form of rent for seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years. Thus, if a shareholder selectg 
@ number one house, the price of which is 2001, 
and pays for it by yearly instalments in twenty. 
one years, he would have to pay 197. a year and 
twenty-one years’ ground-rent at 31. 5s. a year, 
so that at the end of the twenty-one years he 
would have paid 4701.; but, on the other hand, 
it must be recollected that at the end of hig 
twenty-one years the house becomes absolutely 
his own property, and that for the same descrip. 
tion of house elsewhere he would have to pay at 
least one-third more rent, and at the end of hig 
twenty-one years have no more title to the pro. 
perty than on the first day he entered on his 
occupancy. Mr. Habershon is the chairman of 
the company. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, at the laying of the 
stone, said he firmly believed that the great 
want of the day in our large towns, and some 
parts of the agricultural districts, was a better 
domiciliary condition for the mass of the working 
people. The efforts which had been made to 
alter the old state of things showed unmis. 
takably that the great mass of the pepole did 
desire improved dwelling-places, and he rejoiced 
that companies were being inaugurated to im. 
prove the moral and social condition of the 
working-classes. The present movement had 
his cordial and hearty support. 








OPENING OF AN ART AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION AT CARLTON. 


Tue Art and Industrial Exhibition at Carlton, 
promoted by the rector of the parish, has been 
formally opened by Earl Manverz. The rooms 
are well adapted for the purpose, and by the 
supervision of Mr. W. Bailey they have under. 
gone a transformation. Amongst the articles 
exhibited are a large number of the products of 
local industry, prominent amongat them being 
several varieties of hosiery. Prizes have been 
offered by the rector, Mr. Forester, to the resi- 
dents in the parish. Among the contributions 
are a model of a cottage by a brickmaker, and a 
second one by a bed-ridden bricklayer, living in 
Norfolk-lane, Nottingham. Joseph Barnett, of 
Derby, a youth of sixteen, shows a model of a 
steam machine, to which the first prize has been 
awarded. There is also a model of Carltoz 
Schools made to form a cheffonier. Near the 
end of the room are some etchings by Mr. Parker, 
a Lincolnshire schoolmaster, scarcely distin- 
guishable from steel engravings. 

There is a collection of woods, all of which 
have been grown on the estate of the Duke of 
Rutland at Belvoir, and arranged by his grace’s 
wood-reeve. There are specimens of various kinds 
of wood, from cedar down to black-thorn, and 
the varieties and intricacies of grain are well 
brought out by the hand of the polisher. Among 
the varieties are English oak, knotted, twisted, 
light, dark, and diversified in size; sections of 
chestnut ; and silvery bicch, elm, walnut, ash, 
maple, yew, alder, pear, cedar, mulberry, haw- 
thorn, &c. The proportionate weight per foot is 
given, and also the soil in which each is grow2, 
with other facts of interest. 








THE WISBECH NEW CATTLE MARKET. 


Tus market was opened on Thursday, the 1st 
inst., by the mayor. It stands upon the same 
site as the old one, and occupies about an acre, 
one-half being devoted to the cattle-yard. 

There are two entrances, one for cattle and 
the other for sheep and pigs. The pens are of 
wrought iron, let into stone sills, and the cattle- 
stalls are wrought-iron rails with cast-iron 
posts. The pens and avenues between them are 
asphalted. The cattle-stalls are paved with 
granite squares, the roads and the cattle-yard 
being macadamized. There is also an asphalte 
walk, 5 ft. wide, completely round the cattle- 
yard, and a large watering-trough, supplied by 
the Waterworks Company, in the centre. A long 
covered shed is provided for calves and pigs, and 
an office which forms part of a Gothic front 
for the collector, and for settling accounts. The 
works were designed and carried out by Mr. 
Charles Mumford, C.E., the borough surveyor; 
the contractors being Messrs. Mellard, South- 
well, & Co., of Rugeley, for the ironwork, 4971. ; 
and Mr. J. J. Fast, of Melton Mowbray, for the 
other work, 1,1991. The market will accommo: 
date about 1,400 sheep, 500 pigs, and 400 head 
of cattle. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 


rrespondence relative to the appoint- 
oof the. architeot for the New National 
Gallery has just been printed, by order of the 
House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, M.P. It will be remembered that 
eleven architects submitted designs in competi- 
tion for this work; and the judges, of whom 

reported that they were not 


was one, 
pees recommend any one individual design 


for adoption; at the same time, they thought it 
“due to the competitors to point to the design 
for a new gallery by Mr. Edward Barry, and to 
that for the adaptation of the existing gallery by 
Mr, Murray, as exhibiting the greatest amount 


f architectural merit.” ’ : 
. The competitors, on seeing a statement, which, 


we believe, we were the first to publish, that it was 
intended to make no selection from the designs, 
addressed a unanimous protest to Lord John 
Manners, then First Commissioner of Works, in 
which they said :— 

“We agreed to enter the competition on the distinct | 
understanding with your Lordship’s predecessor, the | 
Right Hon. W. Cowper, that one of the competing archi- 
tects would be selected for employment ; and we most re- 
spectfally represent to your Lordship that a contrary 
course would be a breach of faith with us, and would 
confer a lasting injury upon every one of the com- 


petitors.” 
And Mr. Cowper, writing at the same time to, 


Mr. Austin, said :— 
“ The expectation held out to architects to induce them 
to compete has always been that an impartial decision | 
would be made and published between the competing | 
designs, and that the successful competitor would be_ 
engaged as the architect of the building, even though the 
identical design was not adopted, | 
In drawing the instructions for the Courts of Justice 
competition, we stated distinctly that the successful archi- 
tect would be employe; but in framing the other in- | 
structions I thought it better to reserve a discretion on 
this point, because the vote for the building had not been 
passed by Parliament, and future proceedings must be 
subject to the action of Parliament ; but I did not intend 
practically to place these competitors in a worse position 

than the others. 

In inviting a limited number of tenders for works, the 
Office does not commit itself to accept the lowest, and yet 
there is & general understanding that the lowest tender 
will be accepted under a! ordinary circumstances; and | 
suppose the competing architects must have understood 
that the one whose design had the award of the first place 
would be engaged.” 


The correspondence now printed opens with a 
letter from the Office of Works to Mr. E. M. 
Barry, A.R.A., dated 16th Jane, 1868, appoint- 
ing him to be the architect for the New National 
Gallery. Mr, Barry, in his reply of 20th June, 
Bays :— 

“In accepting the appointment, I have to express the 
bigh gratification it has afforded me, coming, as it does, 
after the report of the Judges of Designs in the recent 
competition, that of all the designs submitted to them 
mine exhibited the greatest amount of architectura 
merit; and I have to assure the First Commissioner that | 
no exertion shall be spared on my part to render the | 
building suitable for the important purposes for which it 
a taal, and not unworthy of the nation as a work of 








He farther adds :— 


“T shall be glad to be informed whether it is intended to 
Proceed immediately with the new building.” 


This letter received from the Office of Works 
a reply, dated 26th June, which contains the 
fullowing passage :— 


« 
ths 2 prevent any possible future misunderstanding, 
a oe Commissioner desires me to inform yon, with 
Dene to your remark as to the report of the Judges of | 
po om that it was upon @ consideration of all the cir- | 
oa attending the competitions for the National | 
lana ‘Y aud the Law Courts, that your appointment took | 





It is also stated : — 


“Tam to add that as soon ; 
as the ground is acquired, | 
by one approved of, it is intended to commence 
peep ig ee and that instructions will shortly be sent to | 
of the Mietinel Goan Se ye a with the trustees | 
ge 4! Gallery, and o : . 
Gallery, with that object” f the National Portrait 


Mr, Barry remarks on the fi ing inal 
dated 4:h july, eee © foregoing in a letter 


pd. the first intimation I have received that the 
vetween the considered that there was any connexion 
other wt competition for the National Gallery and any 
a8 architn ng ; and I had supposed that my appointment 
udges of My the former was due to the fact that the 
building to po n&e8 had declared my design for a new 
merit . Boer says the greatest amount of architectural 
in wot air 0 the statement of the competitors that their 
understand; to furnish desigos was their belief that an 
tects woul it existed that one of the competing archi- 
You refer t e selected for employment. As, however, 
titions for 4 = the circumstances attending the compc- 
May ple © National Gallery and the Law Courts, I 
stances, ar he be permitted to ‘advert to those circum- 
by invitatio at as oe | affect my position. I was honoured 
common ans Send in designs to both competitions, in 
&entleman 7. Scott and Mr. Street. The latter 
Petition coat myself furnished designs in each com- 
tinguished b was the only competitor who was dise 
both cases,» the favourable mention of the judges in 








any probability of 
ceasing to be honoure 








Deeply as I appreciate the compliment of bei . 
pointed architect of the National Gallery, I shell have 
reason to regret having been placed in the position 
awarded to me by the judges of the two competitions, if 
I am to understand that in consequence of it, it has been 
thought right to appoint me to the lesser work, and to 
refuse me the op ortunity of obtaining lasting fame and 
advantages, by having my name connected with the 
largest and most important public building of the age, in 
respect of which I have been specially recommended for 





employment (juintly with Mr, Street), by the Judges of 
Designs, whose award the padre. wore to'd tt the 
outset would be regarded as final by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; and on the faith of which promise, I, in common 
pe the other competitors, agreed to enter the compe- 
ition, 


The remainder of the Return is taken up with | 
& report of the trustees and director of the! 
National Gallery, and by subseqnent corre. 
spondence placing Mr. Barry in communication 
with the trustees and director of the National 
Gallery, the trustees of the Portrait Gallery, and 
the officers of the Department of Science and 
Art at South Kensington. 

A pamphlet by the Right Hon. A. IH. Layard, 
M.P., is also specially brought under the notice 
of the architect by a letter dated 16th Nov., 
1868, before the recent change of Government 
occurred. 





OUR ANCIENT MONUMENTS, 


In the House of Commons Sir H. Verney 
asked the First Commissioner of Works to con- 
sider whether measures could be adopted to 
place the ancient monuments now existing in the 
country under the protection of some aathority 
which might prevent their destruction. Mr. 
Layard said the question was one of very con- 
siderable importance. Not only had a great 
many royal and very interesting sepulchral 
monuments been allowed to fall into decay, or 
been removed or destroyed, but many monuments 
of great archeological value had shared the 
same fate. This was not creditable to the 
country. In France and elsewhere care was 


| taken to preserve such monuments as parts of 
the public property. 


When he (Mr. Layard) 
first came into office his attention was directed 
to the subject, and he addressed a letter to the 
Society of Autiquaries requesting them, if pos- 
sible, to prepare him a list of monuments which 
they thought required public protection. That 
request was met in a cordial spirit hy the dis- 
tinguished president of the society (Lord Stan- 
hope) and its members, and they had taken steps 


‘which would enable him to obtain such a list, 


and permit him to submit some proposal to the 
Honse for the preservation of such monuments. 
He hoped to be able to do something in that 


| direction, but could not conceal that there were 


some difficulties in the way of legislation on this 


j | subject, arising from private rights and property. 


A case, for instance, had recently occurred where 
a monument of great national value was de- 
stroyed in such a manner as, if the accounts in 
the newspapers were true, showed an amount of 
vandalism which one could hardly believe was 
possible in these days. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Sir,—In your issue of February 6th there 
appeared some observations by your contributor, 
“ Art Lover,” on the objectionable name which 
attaches to the museum at South Kensington. 
I quite agree with him and others on the point, 
but I object to it still more strongly on the ground 
of its being singularly inappropriate that a great 
national institation should be known by no other 
name than that of the locality in which it 
happens to be situated. We are told that “a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet ;” | 
yet I can hardly conceive, that had the British 
Museum been called the Bloomsbury Museum | 
we should have felt it so worthy and appropriate | 
an appellation. The term “Art Museum” would | 
neither be sufficiently significant, nor yet would | 
it meet the case ; for, as “ Art Lover” suggests, | 
it would “ignore the British Museum,” whilst, | 
of course, for many reasons, it would never do 
to divide the honours of the name with that | 
grand and matchless collection. In the desira- | 
bility of having a name for the museum at South | 
Kensington which shall be at once “ short, 
euphonious, and acceptable to everybody,” “ Art 
Lover” suggests its being called the “ Albert | 
Museum.” Now, although that suggestion has 
been made some time, so far as I have observed 





or have been able to learn from inquiry, no 


de to it, and I, for one, 
I do not think there is 
the name of “ Albert” 
d, nor avy likelihood of its 


response has been ma 
take exception to it. 





dying ont in the land, and, with all due respect 
for it, [submit that it appears to me inappro- 
priate to apply to one of the distinctive and 
characteristic institutions of the country the 
name of any individual, however good and 
great he may have been. 

i Honour to whom honour is due,” is always 
desirable at proper times, and under proper 
circumstances; bat in the case of a vast and 
ever increasing collection of works of art, the 
result of many princely gifts, of loans, and of 
Immense cost to the country—which is main- 
tained as a national institution at the expense, 
and under the control, of the Government of the 
country, and which has necessarily connected 
with it so many names which must ever be held 
in reverence and in honour—I do think that a 
name of dignity and significance as to its owner- 
ship and its intentions should be given to it. 
It is the property of the nation (acquired by the 
gifts of many, and by purchase) for the general 
good, and therefore I would suggest that it be 
called “The National Museum.” This appella- 
tion, I think, would meet all the requirements 
of the case. It is grand, simple, expressive, 
and appeals to the understanding of every one, 
whilst it is also short, eaphonious, and not liable 
to any abbreviations; and we should then be 
following the precedent set us in the other 
magnificent collections of the nation, and should 
possess “the National Gallery” in Trafalgar- 
square, “ The British Museum” in Bloomsbury, 
and “ The National Museum” in South Ken- 
sington (in the latter of which is already in- 
cluded a part of the National Gallery). 

Bonum Nomen. 





NEW HEAD-QUARTERS FOR Ist SUSSEX 
VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY CORPS AT 
BRIGHTON. 

Tue old Eagle Foundry has been altered and 
converted into new head-quarters for the local 
artillery corps. The black frontage has been 
repaired and tuck-pointed. The gates open 
at once into the drill-hall, 106 ft. in length 
by 38 ft. in width; but on the left an orderly- 
room reduces the length of the hall to 88 fc. In 
the centre of the wall on the left-hand side of 
the drill-hall is a large opening, fitted with 
double sliding doors, forming the entrance to a 
gun-shed, 60 ft. by 38 ft., in which are placed 
four 18-pounder field-pieces; the room being 
amply sufficient to permit four detachments to 
drill at the same time, including limbering and 
unlimbering the guns. On the north side of 
this shed is an armourer’s workshop. This room 
also affords space for the quarter-master’s stores, 
and leading from it is the armoury, fitted with 
racks for 516 stand of arms. The arched roof 
and walls of the armoury are composed of 
masonry, strengthened by iron girders. The 
block of buildings described forms the northern 
and central portion of the premises. In the 
southern portion is a private room for the 
colonel and officers; and above are two rooms, 
one a reading and smoking room, 25 ft. by 1S ft. 
for the non-commissioned officers, and the other, 
38 ft. by 25 ft, a reading and smoking room for 
the gunners. On the west side of the premises 
there is an eight-roomed house, which forms the 
residence of the sergeant-major. The work has 
been performed by members of the corns, at cost 
price,—that is, they merely charge for labour 
and material,—the carpenters’ and builders’ 
work being carried out under the superinten- 
dence of Sergeants Hilton and Bunting, upon 
plans furnished by Lieutenant G oulty (Goulty & 
Gibbins, architects), and the gasfittings by 
Serzeant Allen. The expense will not be covered 
by 1,0001. The colonel advanced the money. 








ABUSE OF LIBERTY. 


Sir,—We boast of our liberty, and, no doubt, 
liberty is good if you know how to use it. Now, 
it seems to me there is a liberty greatly abused 
occasionally, connected with the province of the 
Builder, and that is the liberty which persons ap- 
pear to possess of letting houses stand untenantex 
and running to ruin to the great annoyance of 
their neighbours. This has been the case for 
many years past of a row of houses at the corner 
of Stamford-street, Blackfriars ; there they stand 
from year to year, in all their filthiness and 
dilapidation, a nuisance to the whole neighbour- 
hood, simply because some crazy Or crotchety 
wretch wills it, and there is no wholesome law to 
will otherwise. Oh, for alittle wholesome curtanl- 
ment of this unchastened liberty. Bow: 
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THE BELLS OF ST. MARGARET’S, 
WESTMINSTER. 


On the north side of the venerable Abbey 
stands the well-known and very interesting 
parish church of St. Margaret. Its tower con- 
tains a peal of ten bells, in the key of E flat ; 
weight of tenor 26 cwt.,* and a clock. 7 

During the sixteenth century this charch, like 


Bradley, ‘from whose hands came that of our 
Metropolitan Cathedral, and now strikes the 
quarters upon the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th bells, 
| the hour being struck on the tenor. 

Having personally surveyed the bells and 
belfry, 1 may state, in conclusion, that the above 
/ account will, it is hoped, be found more trust- 


| worthy than any other yet published. 


I need scarcely say that the Rey. Mackenzie 


many others, had only five bells for ringing in| E. C, Walcott has given the best history of the 


peal. But in the course of time these were in- 
creased to six, subsequently to eight, and at 
iength to ten in number. 

The following extracts from the “ Church- 
wardens’ Accompts,” indicate some of the various 
occasions on which the bells were formerly 
used :— 


1483, Item, for the burying of Master Taysdale, 
am a NE isis esorcnce nevcactnipeeatnninenhay 00 6 
1532. Item, received for the knyli and peals of 
the buryal of Abbot Islype ...............06 01 6 
1545, Also paid to the ringers of Christmas evyn, 
when the King’s Grace came to the Par- 
RigAE-ROGES vccccpniessecneercpevestaenensdanst 00 3 


1547. Also paid to the ringers at King Henry 
the Eighth his dirige in the parish : 
PURE cnsesinevevssciunseersosninamiecsseuamoninhe 00 8 
1558. Item, paid to the tinker for mending the 
COUN oiesnsen scan cecinnaceninenastenanesbyah 08 0 
1571. Item, paid for ringing for joy of the great 


victory that the Christians hath gotten 
CE TI wosscisnctninicensrnstvinesemtnonbe 
1574. Item, paid for ringing for the most pro- 
sperous reign of our most gracious 
Sovereign Lady Queen Elizabeth ......... 0 
1586. Item, paid for ringing the 16th day of 
August for joy of taking the traytors ... 0 
1587. Item, paid for ringing at the beheading of 
the Queen of Scotts .............scccesceseeeee 0 
1596. Item, paid the beliringers the 7, for joy of 
victory against the Spaniards ,,,............ 
[1603]. Item, paid for ringing a: the funeral of 
FR QI ssiicinsccenteesvetmnrcseniatsactiotasaens 010 
1605. Item, paid for ringing at the time when 
the parliament house should [sic] have 
OGRE DONE BD nin can di scmeersvensnuctiontannbe ° 
1611, Item, paid on Monday, the 8th day of 
Apri, A.D, 1611, for oyl, and for ringing 
at the dedicating and consecrating of the 
new ground inciosed within the church 
yard wall of St. Margaret’s, in West- 
minster, for the buryal of the dead ...... 0 2 
1617. Item, paid to Leonard Tenant, for a new 
clock and chimes, and twoe dyals, and 
for a barrel, and pricking thereof, and 
for wyers to the chimes, and for all the 
iron work, and workmanship in the 
setting up, and finishing of the same, 
according to an agreement made with 


to 
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to 


him in that behalf, being for the use of 

this church and parish ........ somsacocnateuben 37 0 0} 
1628, Item, to the ringers at the news of the | 

Queen’s Majesty being with child......... 05 0 
1665, Item, to the ringers at the late victo 

obtained against the Dutch ..,.........000 a 2s 


Numerous items also occur for ringing on| 
divers other occasions. See Nichols’s “ Iilustra- | 
tions of the Manners and Expences of Antient | 


Times in England.” 4to. 1797. 
o 





| working man worth inserting in the Builder. 


010 0; 





The bells now in the tower have no inscrip- 
tions besides the names or initials of founders, | 
churchwardens, &c. I will, however, give a_ 
statement showing by whom, and when they | 
were severally cast :— 


“% } Lester & Pack, London, 1761, 
3. 
4. ) 

e-5 Samuel Knight, London, 1739, 
6. 


8. Pack & Chapman, London, 1773. 
9. Thomas Mears, London, 1534, 
10, Lester & Pack, London, 1761. 


As I have said, the church at one time had a 
peal of eight bells, and it is probable that these | 
were all made in 1739 by Samuel Knight. Be} 
this as it may, it is certain that the last three | 
of the peal were subsequently recast or replaced. 

I may remark, in passing, that Samuel Knight 
cast the grand peal of twelve bells at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, of which I gave a descrip- 
tive account in the Builder of June 13, 1868. 

In 1761, Lester and Pack added two new 
trebles to the peal of eight, above mentioned, 
recast the tenor, and thus completed the present 
peal of bells, upon which ten members of the) 





Society of College Youths rang, on the 5th of | 


March in the same year, a true peal of Grand- 
sire Caters, consisting of 5,040 changes, in three 
hours and thirty-five minutes. This was the 
opening peal upon the ten bells, 

Several remarkable exploits of change-ringers 
from 1751 to 1828 are recorded upon tabiets 
placed on the walls of the belfry. 

Certain members of the “College Youths,” 
and other Societies, still ring here occasionally, 
Mr. 8. Smith being the steeple-keeper. 

The clock was made in 1712, by Langley 





* I have given the weight of this bell as generally 
reported ; but, like that of many other tenors, it is, in my 
Opinion, over-rated, 


church in question in his “ Memorials of West- 
minster,” 8vo., 1851. Tuomas WALESBY. 








THE TRADE-UNION COMMISSION 
REPORT. 


Srr,—As the last Report of the Commissioners is issued, 
I hope you will think a few thoughts on the matter by a 
It appears 
the Report is nct likely to please the unionists, and there 
are others who have some fault to find with it. For the 
first it is too definite : its proposals clash with the primary 
objects of trade-unions, and would abolish their objec- 
tionable and oppressive features. The comments of the 
press on the reports differ on almost every point ; and if a 
workman thinks he can learn anything from them he will 


be disappointed, A portion of the Liberal press have | 
been severe upon the report of the majority, and exceed- 


ingly kind to that of the minority, and would grant the 
unionists the sanction of the law to oppress those who 
differ from them. 

I cannot see what is unfair or unjust in the report of 
the majority. It gives power to the workmen to combine, 
and would grant protection to the funds accumulated, 
provided their objects were not criminal. To make a long 
tale short, the report of the majority of the Commissioners 
differs much from the one by the minority, inasmuch as 
they would allow working men some freedom in the dis- 
posal of their labour, and would give non-unionists the 
right to gain a living, and to dispose of their article, 
labour, in the way they believe to be most conducive to 
their interests. It is generally acknowledged that we live 
in a free country, and that it is a citizen's duty to try and 
preserve it intact, and see that liberty and justice are not 
outraged or trampled upon by any portion of the com- 
munity, Oppression in relation to labour has not yet been 
recognised by law, and the minority are certainly bold 
men in proposing that it shall be legal for a majority of 
workmen to starve the minority into conformity with 
their objects and views. Their report ‘‘ recommends that 
persons should be allowed to combine as to the men 
they will work with or for. No such combination to be 
penal, unless it has a criminal object, or uses criminal 
means.” Upon the last point hangs all the objects of | 
trade-unions, The Trades Commission proved conclusively | 
there are men in this country who are troubled with 
oblique vision; who cannot see right from wrong ; whose 
sense of justice is so blunted that they believe every one 
must, under pain of starvation, do as they do, and think as 
they think. These men could not, in their bigotry and 
unjust proceedings, draw a distinction between what is 
just or what is penal. Broadhead and his followers thought 
their acts were glorious and commendable, and that the 
ends justified their crimes. 

The question of combination, as to whom a workman or a 
number of workmen will work with or for, seems 80 
commonplace, the difficulty tocommon minds seems to be 
so easily settled, that I wonder it wanted any report at all. 
For instance, five men are working in a shop, and known as 
Jack, Bob, and Tom, Bill, and Joe. After working some | 
time together in peace and harmony, the first three believe | 


| it would be for their advantage to join a trade society. | 


Bill and Joe, after due consideration, conclude their inte. | 
rests are best served by abstaining. The first three are | 
not satisfied with their decision, and become extremely | 
disagreeable, and at last determine that they shall not | 
work with them, and by signing a round robin, or some 
other course, inform their employer of their decision. 
The employer is satisfied with the services of the two men, 
and sooner than part with them, he would let the three | 
first-named go, and would fill their places with others. | 
Then comes the dilemma, The three, being the majority, | 
at once demur tothat. They do not want to leave; it is | 
Bill and Joe that must go, because they will not conform 
and submit to their dictation. If not they will not work, 
but try all in their power to prevent the employer from 
getting others. The absurdity of the matter is, that the 
rst three want to work for the employer, and yet will not 
because he employs others who will not do as they do. It 
is not then a question as to whom the trade-unionists will | 
work with, but that all shops shall be union shops, and all 
workmen shall work upon the same conditions as them- 
selves, Common sense would say that the three men, 
being dissatisfied with the employer's terms, would go 
away and find other employment; experience proves the 
contrary ; and thus it is not a question as to whom they will 
work for, but that all employers shall keep their places 
open for trade-unionists, upon trade-union terms, and 
that outsiders shall not have permission to get a living any- 
where in England. What the two or three commissioners 
want for their clients is,—and they might have embodied it 
in their report : it would have saved a deal of palaver and 
beating about the bush,—‘‘We, the dissenting com- 
missioners, recommend the Legislature to enact a 
law which will for ever endow the trade-unionists of 
England with a perpetual right to all employers and 
all shops, and that no outsider, no matter what his 
abilities or disabilities may be, shall invade their sacred 
domains, unless he forego his English birthright, and fulfil 
all the conditions the trade-union executives impose upon 
him.” When that law is passed, as I suppose it will be as 
soon as the advanced Liberals have settled the Irish diffi- 
culty, as it is the fashion just now for advanced M.P.s 
and would be M.P.s to frateraize with trade-union leaders, 
and say such pleasant things together that commoners 
would suppose they were in the third heaven, J do not 
suppose the three commissioners will find what the 
consequences will be, At any rate, a large number 
of Englishmen in trade-union towns would at once 
be reduced to starvation or pauperism, as there are 
several causes irrespective of the objection to trade-union 
rules, or trade dictation, which incapacitate working men 
from joining trade societies, 1st, There is the question of 
health. The union requires a candidate to be in sound 
health, and pass the ordeal of a medical examination. 


LL 


yet are as able to do a day’s work as the others. 2nq A 
candidate must be a competent workman. Whether that 
rule is intended to be carried out, of course I am unable to 
say; but I have seen some very incompetent society men . 
as the rule forms part of the trade-union code, it is ope, 


to conclude that it will be enforced. Then all incompetent 
workmen, according to trade-union rules and legal enact. 
ments, would be prevented from gaining aliving. I might 
still farther illustrate this part of the question; and as] 
intended to allude to what I believe would obviate and 
abolish the idea of a necessity of trade-unions, and also 
to show some fallacies in connexion with that part of the 
question, I hope to have an opportunity F that in 
another issue of the Builder. Jack Prayg, 





GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


S1r,—I had om that some one “learned in granite 
matters” would have responded to the suggestion of «4 
Layman,” and have favoured us with some explanation of 
the subject. ; 

As a step in that direction, I wish to call your attention 
to a report of the proceedings of the House of Commons 
on Fritay night, April 2nd. On the motion to go into 
committee pe pon Mig Mr. Man'‘z wished to say, “ That 
there were rumours prevalent amongst commercial men 
that it was of no use offering to contract for Admiralty 
stores, unless they had friends to support them, He had 
heard of cases of contracts entered into to supply articles, 
which, if there had been fair competition, might have 











There are many that would not pass such a scratiny, and 


been supplied for something less than half the amount, 
He knew as a personal matter that many houses refused 
to tender to supply the Government, believing they had 
no chance. Then there was another matter with regard 


| to articles supplied to the Admiralty, and also to other 


departments of the service. It was left to the decision of 
a viewer to state whether the articles should be received 
or not; and he knew as a positive fact, that in many in. 
stances viewers had refused to receive articles, without 
assigning any reason whatever. He thought they should 
be required to give some reason,” &c 

To this alarming statement, made by one of our great 
merchants, there was no response on the part of any oue, 
and the House went into Committee of Supply at once, 
and voted away millions, 

It will probably be objected that the Trinity Board is 
not the Admiralty, bat 1 think it may fairly be included 
in one of the other departments of the service referred to 
by Mr. Muntz. Besides, the Trinity Board is not open 
quite as much to the inquisition of Parliament and the 
public, and I think it may be concluded that, “If they 
do these things in the green tree, we may expect them to 
be done in the dry,” A CLERK oF Wonks, 








APPRENTICES. 


Sir,—Our trade has been inundated with apprentices, 
rhaps more than any other. A small master down at 
righton, for example, made it @ constant practice to 
have more apprentices than journeymen—six of theformer, 
four of the latter! And this was his constant practice for 
years. Was there anything right, commendable, or fair 
about this? Creating and carrying on a business prin- 
cipally by the aid of apprentices, their work and their 
remiums ranging from 5/. (parish) to 407. Would there 
ave been anything wrong in the journeymen trying in 
some measure to restrain and regulate this practice? Can 
you be surprised at their looking with disfevour on such 
a system? Their trade swamped, and they themselves 
compelled to be the means of bringing it about, neither 
the master nor his family having any trouble in the matter, 
—all out-door eet In other counties the same 
system has prevailed; not so bad now, I believe, as a few 
years back. From Norfulk, I hear of a case of five 
apprentices to four journeymen! and this carried on year 
after year. Can such a system be justified? Is it just to 
other masters in the same town? Do you not see that 
such a one could easily undersell another that was content 
with three or four apprentices to eight journeymen? I 
again ask, is such a system right? Do the public expect 
cheapness on such an unjust system? Can it produce 4 
good feeling between employer and employed? It does 
not produce good journeymen, as of course their fellow- 
men have been autagonistic throughout their term of ap- 
prenticesbip. Onyx a TalLos. 





POPLAR NEW WORKHOUSE. 


At the last meeting of the Poplar Board of Guardians 
Mr. Morris, the architect of the proposed new Workhouse 
buildings, represented the necessity of appointing & clerk 
of the works. He also stated that he wouid be glad to be 
informed if the Board contemplated any ceremonial in con- 
nexion with laying the foundation-stone of the new house, 
and if 80, what day they would fix upon, in order that the 
requisite arrangements might be made, . h 

The Board resolved to advertise for applicants for the 
situation, fixing the salary at three guineas weekly. They 
also decided that the Chairman should be invited to lay 
the foundation-stone on the 14th of April. M 

The Clerk said that, according to agreement, * 
Morris was entitled to the sum of 500/, on the signing 0 
the contract for the erection of the new workhouse. 

Resolved that a cheque be signed for the amount. at 

The Clerk then said that Mr. Dobson was entitled to 
payment of the eum of 162/, for taking out the quantities 
of the new buildings at ¢ per cent. on the outlay. 

A cheque was also signed in payment of this sum, 





ENGINEER FOR CALCUTTA. 


THE appointment of Assistant Engineer to 
the municipality of Calcutta has been given - 
Mr. Thos. W. Gardner, C.E. We understanc 
that Mr. Gardner was some years ago a pupil i 
Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, of the Metropolitan Boar 
of Works, and that he has been recently engaged 
in assisting to carry out the drainage works 4 
Odessa.* a 

—_ 


* This will be sufficient answer for the nine i 
who have written to us wishing to know where to spp/)- 
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—— 
ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


7 Lson.—In this action, tried at Liverpool, 
Ree, = pie Brett and a al jury, Mr. Quain, 
before 4 Mr. Charles Russell were counsel for the 
Ge dtr, @.Cy and Mss Le Temple for the 
defendant. is an architect and surveyor at Birken- 
the [fe defendant, formerly member for North 
Ne ee, ig the owner of a con le quantity of 
ar jand in and close to Birkenhead. The defendant 
build? ve habit of letting bis land for building, under 
was lhe to make advances from time to time towards 
ogreemclding. The advances varied, but did not generally 
er per cent. of the value of the erections made. 
a the plaintiff was empl yed by the defendant to 
In “tend the building with @ view to certifying for such 
euperintene id also to see that the buildings were con- 
eomahie #0 the agreed plans. The plaintiff now sought 
to recover a balance of 156/, 6s. in respect of 36 houses 
( i two shops and premises in Vulcan-street, Birkenhead, 
. iming to be paid at the rate of five guineas per house. 
a defendant's contention, om the contrary, was that he 
bad made a specific agreement to pay 1/. per house and 21. 
er shop, Lf this were correct, the plaintiff's claim had 
Poon discharged by the payments made. The cause was 
wartus Winter io the jury disagreed, 

it now came on for a new a aan 
ae result there was a verdict for the plaintiff— 


Damages, 156/, 


tried 





THE MEDALS AND PREMIUMS OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Ar a special general meeting of this Institute, 
held on Monday, the 5th inst., the recommenda- 
tion of the council that the Royal Gold Medal for 
1868-9 should, with her Majesty’s gracious 
sanction, be awarded to Professor C. R. Lepsius, 
of Berlin, was formally adopted. 

The Institute medals and prizes were (also in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
counci]) awarded as follows :— 


The Soane Medallion (with 502., subject to certain con- 
ditions of continental study) to Mr. H. L. Florence. 

Mr. Beresford Hope's prize of 101., for the design of a | 
theatre in accordance with Mediwval principles, to Mr. E, 


J. Roche. 
The Institute Silver Medal, with five guineas, for 
measured drawings, &c., illustrative of Hatfield Hali and 


St. Peter’sChureh, Wintringham, to Mr. T. C. Wilberfoss. 

In the same competition, Medals of Merit to Mr. T. EB. 
Williams, for drawings of the Abbey Dore; Mr. E. B. 
Ferrey, for drawings of Wingfield Manor House; and 
Mr. W. Howes, for drawings of St. Mary Overy Church, 
London, 

The Student’s Prize, in books, for the design of a gate- 
way leading to a courtyard, to Mr, A. 8. Bird. 

The Institute Meda), for aun Essay “On the Revival of 
Italian Art in England during the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries,” to Mr. H. D, Shepard. 

A Medal of Merit, for an Essay ‘“‘On Timber,” to Mr. 
T. A. Britton, 

A special Prize of 101., for an Essay “‘On Bricks and 
Terra-cotta,” to Mr, E. Locke. 

The formal presentation of the Royal Medal, Institute 
Medals, and Prizes will take place on Monday, the 19th | 
ust, at eight p.m., after which Mr. W. Papworth, fellow, 
will read @ memoir of the late A. Ashpitel, F.S,A, 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


A werrinc of the members of the Manchester 
Court of Arbitration and Conciliation has been 
held at the offices of the Chamber of Commerce, 
in Manchester. There were present Messrs. J. 





M. Bennett, H. J. Leppoc, and J. Slagg, jun., 
representing the employers; Messrs. W. 
Wood, G. Townley, and C, Swain, representing 
the employed; and Mr. T. Browning, secretary. 
Mr. A. Milne, who had accepted the office of 
president, took the chair. The court reconsidered 
aterations which had been suggested in the 
draft of rules, and these being finally determined, | 
the rules were formally adopted. The court 
being now fully constituted, will meet quarterly 
for the despatch of ordinary business in the! 
months of January, April, July, and October, or | 
atsuch other times as are provided for by the’ 
rules. According to the rules as now settled, | 
the Manchester and Salford Court of Arbitration | 
and Conciliation will be open to all trades and 
Cctpations within the parliamentary boroughs 
of Manchester and Salford. The object of the 
court will be to arbitrate on any question or dis- 
Pute relating to wages or other matters that 
tine by mutual agreement be referred to it from 
: °to time by employers and employed, and 
3 Conciliatory means to interpose its influence 
; ss an end to any disputes that may arise. 
a, 18 composed of a president and sixteen 
a a eight to be nominated by the Chamber 
the ot tee, and eight by the Trades’ Council, 

e whole elected yearly. 

be ere is a strike among the masons at Wel- 
hela tm meetings of union men have been 
sehneaas gt refuses to comply with their 
antic; elk any are leaving the district, and it is 
seman that shortly the few who remain will 
san nce work again. Men who do not belong 

; union are set on when they apply. 

& numeronsly-attended meeting of em- 





| - 
Ployers of operative joiners held last week in 


Edinburgh it was unanimously resolved that, 
taking into account the present state of the 
building trade and of the labour market, the re- 
quest by the operatives for an advance on the 
current wages is uncalled for, and should not 
be complied with. 

Paris is threatened with a strike of the men of 
all trades engaged in.house-building. The men, 
it appears, require the masters to contribute 
certain sums monthly to their (the men’s) 
charitable associations, and the masters resist. 
The men have nominated delegates to confer 
with the employers; but there is not much 
likelihood that an arrangement can be made. 
The workmen engaged in building operations 
are more numerous than those of any other 
trade in Paris. At the present moment it is 
said they are at least 150,000, and yet this is the 
period of the year at which building is least 
active. 








STAINED GLASS FOR SHANGHAI. 


STaInED glass is about to be forwarded to 
Shanghai, for a group of windows in the apse of 
the handsome church now being built there by 
the English residents, from the designs of Pro- 
fessor G. G. Scott. The subjects represented are— 
The Agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, the 
Carriage of the Cross, the Crucifixion, the En- 


tombment, St. Mary Magdalene in the Garden, 


and the Angel announcing the Resurrection to 
the Three Holy Women at the Sepulchre. Each 
subject is surmounted with a small canopy laid 
upon a ground of rich colour. The windows are 
designed to commemorate the late Mr. George 
Henry Fitzroy, of Shanghai, and an inscription 
bearing his name is placed beneath the groups. 
The commission has been intrusted to Messrs. 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of London. 








THE CLERK TO THE GUARDIANS OF 
KENSINGTON, 


Mr. Samvet Cornect has retired from this 
post, and the Kensington News, a spirited local 
sheet, urges that the parishioners should present 
to Mr. Cornell a substantial testimonial in recog- 
nition of the sterling worth which has marked his 
long devotion to their services. We endorse this 
recommendation most cordially. Mr. Cornell’s 
whole life has been spent in the discharge of his 
duties, first in Chelsea and then in Kensington, 
always doing what he considered right, without 
fear or favour. The guardians themselves have 
presented to him their own testimonial in the 
form of a handsome clock; but the parishioners 
should do more than this. In these days, when 
self-seeking is the rule, the absence of it de- 
serves to be marked prominently. 





WELLCLOSE-SQUARE. 
Sir,—Would you allow me for one moment 


| the use of your machinery to flash the signal 


far and near to the world, that Wellclose-square, 
down east (own brother in desolateness to 
Leicester-square, up west), is in danger of being 
again built upon? They have taken down the 
dingy central building, and are going to erect a 


larger! Is there no society, or association, or 


Majesty’s Theatre ? There certainly is one. Not 
merely is the house completely finished, and the 
gas lighted, according to contract, by Messrs, 
Trollope, but the act-drop, beautifully painted 
by Mr. Telbin, is in its place, and the dock and 
the painting-room are full of new scenery, ready 
for a performance. 

The Gallery of 1 Uustration, Regent-street.—Mr, 
and Mrs. German Reed’s new entertainment, 
titled “ No Cards,” and written by Mr. W. 8S. 
Gilbert, the music by Mr. Reed himself, is a 
decided success: seldom have these two excel- 
lent persons, as well as excellent entertainers, 
been seen to greater advantage than they are in 
this ingenious and spirited production. The 
time will come when the future of one who, 
like Mrs. German Reed, has afforded the public 
for a long term of years wholesome delight, will 
be made the care of the nation. The new actor 
and singer whom they introduce, Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, is a decided acquisition. “Cox and Box,” 
a musical version of the immortal “ Box and 
Cox,” written by Mr. Burnand, and the music 
composed by Mr. A. Sullivan, had achieved a 
success in private before it was produced here, 
| but never went so well before. Mr. German 
Reed and Mr. Arthur Cecil represent the “ Long 
Lost Brothers.” The two pieces together make 
a capital evening, and on Thursdays and Satur- 
| days as good a morning. 

Exhibitions.—The Exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists, Suffolk-street, is now open. 
So, too, is the annual collection of French and 
Belgian pictures, Pall-mall. We must postpone 
notice of these until next week. 

Polytechnic Institution. — Professor Pepper 
has at length obtained what he has long 
desired, the largest and most powerful induc- 
tion-coil in the worlc. It has been made by 
Mr. Alfred Apps, and is 5 ft. in length and 2 ft. 
|in diameter. The core wires weigh 125 Ib., 
/and these are covered with a primary coil com- 
posed of two miles and a quarter of cotton- 
|covered wire, and a secondary coil consist- 
‘ing of 150 miles of wire covered with silk. 
The condenser is divided into six parts, and tin- 
foil has been substituted for glass, by which 
means, with plates of 125 square feet, a charging 
surface of 1,500 square feet is obtained. In the 
construction of the coil Mr. Apps has used 
477 |b. of ebonite, and between the secondary 
coil and the outer insulator he has left an air 
space about 14 in. wide, which it is found makes 
the working of the instrument much more reli- 
able. At the private view the maximum length 
of spark obtained with forty-eight Bunsen cells, 
each containing a pint of nitric acid, was 24 in., 
but it was stated that Mr. Apps had, in experi- 
ments made by himself, obtained still better 
results. With five cells he obtained a spark 
10 in. long, and adding five cells at a time he 
| obtained sparks of 14, 17}, 21}, 23, 23}, 26, and 
| (with forty cells) 274 in. in length respectively, 
‘a battery of fifty cells giving a spark of from 
28 to 29 in. long. We are waiting an oppor- 
tunity to see for ourselves some of the effects 
| produced by this enormons machine. It will 
doubtless be turned to good purpose. 








| cntunemranecess 


ACCIDENTS. 


| Burslem Parish Church.— Daring a severe gale 


league, or Board of any kind, for the securing oF wind the centre portion of the chancel window 


_of Open Spaces in London ? 


P.S. The building they are going to erect in 
the middle of Wellclose-square is to be for 


‘gchools to St. Paul’s Church, Dock-street (the 


Sailors’ Home Church). These schools could be 


| erected much better on a large piece of ground, 


now vacant, next the church. Shall it be schools 
only, or schools, and Wellclose-square for a 
health-giving, heart-refreshing open space ? 





AMUSEMENTS. 

Royal Italian Opera.—Some very successful 
performances have been given, mainly by mem- 
bers of Mr. Mapleson’s company. ‘ Rigoletto 
last week was admirably done, although the 
personator of the heroine, Mdlle. Vanzini (one of 
Mr. Gye’s company, by the way), can scarcely 
be pronounced unexceptionable. With respect 
to Mr. Santley, Signor Mongin1, and Signor Foli, 
the Sparafucile of the opera, the word may be 
used in its fullest sense. The choruses too, not- 
withstanding a new conductor, Signor Li Calsi, 
went admirably. “ Fidelio” on Saturday drew 
a crowd, the admirers of Beethoven and Titiens 
united. In this, also, Mr. Santley was re 8 
eminently good. What is the mystery at Her 


|of Burslem parish church was completely blown 
‘in. The project for rebuilding the church appears, 
‘of late, at least, to be making little or no pro- 
| gress, although no church in the district requires 
rebuilding more than it does. : 

Fire in Whittington Church.—Whilst a party 
of ladies were decorating the church, one of them 
noticed some large fragments of burnt wood 
inside the tower entrance. On ascending the 
tower, the floor of the bell chamber was dis- 
covered to be on fire. The fire was, however, 
put out without much difficulty. The woodwork 
of the tower is very old and dry, and the wind 
was strong at the time. The fire originated in a 
flue, on which one of the beams of the bell 
chamber is fixed. 

Startling Occurrence at Preston.—The Preston 
Gas Company are erecting in Ribbleton-lane a 
tank, intended for the reception of e very large 
gas-holder. In the erection of the tank, which 
ig 150 ft. in diameter, and 450 ft. in circum- 
ference, in consequence of the wet weather which 
has lately prevailed, the dry well was left out, 
and the walls of the tank were propped up in- 
stead of being backed up. The workmen 
were waiting to put the dry well in, and while 
it had been getting ready the walls had been 
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shored. Mr. Greene, of the Preston Gas Com- 
pany, having been informed that the walls looked 
to be in a rather dangerous condition, imme- 


diately proceeded to the spot, and, on arriving 


there, just had time to order a gang of navvies 
off, who were working on the wall at the moment, 
when instantaneously, as the last man had sprung 
off, the structure of brickwork, to the extent of 
some twenty yards, fell inwards with a deafening 
crash. No one is injured. The damage done is 
estimated at 1,000/. 

Fall of a House Side at Wigton.—The side of 
an inhabited house has fallen, through the 
violence of the wind, at Wigton. The house is 
rather an old one, and is situate on the Market- 
hill, the back part being in the yard known as 
the Old Coach-House-yard. The side of the 
premises has been noticed for some time to be 
in a bad condition, and bricks had been laid down 
to have it repaired. It would seem that for some 


years the outer and inner parts of the wall have | 


been separating, the wall looked bulged ont, and 
the recent wet weather made it much worse. 
A high chimney on a workshop in Water-street, 
Wigton, has also been blown down by the violence 
of the wind. It had looked tottering for a length 
of time. The large mass of bricks fell on to the 
roof of a house and smashed in the slates, but 
LO one was inside. 











SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Leicester. — St. Mary’s Schools, which were 
criginally erected by the Rev. Thomas Robinson, 
vicar of St. Mary’s, at the latter end of the last 
century, having been found too small for the 
wants of the parish, have been taken down, and 
in their stead a more spacious and ornamental 
building has been erected. The schools, which 
are Gothic in design, are built of granite, lined 
with brick, with brick and stone dressings, the 
windows being filled in with cast-iron frames with 
ventilating casements. The school-rooms, which 
are of the following dimensions, 39 ft.3in. by 20ft., 
32 ft. by 24 ft., and 51 ft. by 20 ft., with one class- 
room 21 ft. by 11 ft., form the ground plan; and 
the rooms are provided with screens, so that they 
may be divided when required. The roofs are 
open-timbered ; and the interior is lighted with 
nine decorated gas coronas, each having sixteen 
burners, which have been designed by Mr. A. 
Robinson, of the local Gas Office, and manufac- 
tured and supplied from his workshop. The total 
cost of the work is estimated at about 2,5001., and 
it has been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Joseph Goddard, architect. The stonework was 
executed by Mr. J. Firn; the woodwork by 
Winkles Brothers; the plumbing and glazing 
by Mr. Fozzard; and the ironwork by Messrs. 
Richards & Co. The building, being sufficiently 
advanced towards completion, has been formally 
opened. 








' 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hertford.—At a recent meeting of the Com- | 
mittee for the rebuilding of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Earl Cowper presiding, the Rev. C. N. Williams 
read the resolution of the last meeting, directing 
that the opinion of the architect should be ob- 
tained as to the feasibility and expediency of 
erecting the chancel and transepts at once, and 
postponing the erection of the nave until the 
requisite funds had been collected. The reso- 
lation also directed that the architect should be 
requested to give an estimate of the increased 
expenditure which would be incurred by erecting | 
the church in two parts. Mr. Williams said 
that this resolution had been communicated to 
Mr. Johnson, who had since visited Hertford, and | 
that he had consulted with Messrs. Dove, the 
contractors, who had also been down. Mr. John- 
son reported that there was no constructional 
difficulty in erecting the church in two parts, as 
suggested; and he gent in estimates from 
Messrs. Dove, showing the comparative cost of 
erecting the church complete according to the 
original plans, and incompletely with a view to 
the structure being finished hereafter. The 
estimate for the church completed was 3,2651.; 
in carcass, with glazing done, 2,6801.; chancel 
and transepts complete, with nave in carcass, 
2,965! ; chancel and transepts complete, with 
temporary boarding sunk to old nave, making 
provision for the performance of divine service 
in the nave and aisles while the new works are 
going on, 2,2331. The latter estimate further 
showed that the cost of erecting the nave and 
aisles, if the order for the work were given before 
the withdrawal of the plant, would be 1,1851. 
Mr. Williams stated that there would be accom- 


| with a view to the drawing up of the contract. 


|the edifice will 


modation for 300 in the new chancel and tran- 
septs; and if the committee had not sufficient 
funds in hand to enable it to proceed with the 
building, when this part of the work was done, 
the temporary boarding would be taken down, 
and the new chancel and transepts thrown into 
the old nave, greatly increasing the accommoda- 
tion. A resolution was agreed to, to the effect that 
it was desirable to adopt the estimate for build- 
ing the chancel and transept, at a cost of 2,2231. 
It was also resolved that the secretary be re- 
quested to write to the subscribers who had not 
paid their promised contributions, informing 
them that the Committee, bearing in mind that 
the great object of the subscribers was the 
providing of fu:ther accommodation for the 
parishioners, and being anxious that so im- 
portant a work should not be neglected year 
after year, had resolved to erect a new chancel 
and transepts, leaving the remainder of the work 





Pelton (Durham).—The little church here hag 
just received an addition in the erection of 4 
new south porch. The edifice being in an ex. 
posed situation, with its only entrance throuch 
the tower at the west end, it has always been 
considered very desirable that a more sheltereq 
entrance should be provided, and with a view 
to such a provision the ground to the south-west 
has been preserved free from burials. By the 
liberality of a parishioner this pressing want 
has been supplied. The work was done by Mr, 
George Bailey, in ashlar, both externally and 
internally. It is in the Early English style 
with polished red granite shafts to the columns. 
and other enrichments. , 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Portsmouth.—The foundation-stone has been 
laid, at Portsmouth, of the first of the docks 





to be completed, according to the plans, as soon 
|as sufficient money was in the hands of the_ 
‘treasurer. The secretary was then requested to | 
|/communicate with the Committee’s solicitor, | 


Dorking.—The new aisle on the south side of 


St. Paul’s Church has been recently completed. 
|The new aisle, which is in the early Decorated 
| English style, is 60 ft.in length by 23 ft. 6 in. in 
| breadth. 
| Mr. Benj. Ferrey, architect, by Mr. Shearburn, of 


It has been built from the designs of 


this town, builder. Considerable difficulty was 


‘experienced in the course of construction, in 


consequence of it having been necessary to take 
away the whole of the south wall and having to 
support the nave roof, in order that divine 
service might not be interrupted during the 
time the work was in hand. This difficulty, 
however, was overcome, and without causing 
the congregation any discomfort worth speaking 
of. The total cost of the new aisle, including a 
porch at the west end, has been about 1,6001., 
towards which Mrs. Hope has contributed the 
sum of 300l. (besides erecting a window in 
memory of her late husband, Mr. H. T. Hope, at 
a similar cost), and Mr. J. Deverell, 500l., 
the remainder being made up by donations. 
The church was built in 1857 at the sole cost of 
the late Mr. J. H. Labouchere, and an aisle on 
the north side was added about five years since, 
also at the expense of that gentleman. 

Manchester.—The foundation-stone has been | 
laid of a church to be erected in Waterloo-road, 
Cheetham, to be dedicated to St. John the) 
Evangelist. The church, the site and the! 
structure of which are to cost 10,0001., is to be 
built and endowed at the cost of Mr. Lewis 
Loyd, of Monk’s Orchard, Sarrey. It will be con- | 
structed on designs prepared by Messrs. Paley & 
Austin, of Lancaster, architects. The style will 
be Early Gothic of the thirteenth century, and 
be calculated to svat 600 
persons. The total interior length will be 111 fc. | 
from east to west, and the width 57 ft.; it will 
have the usual arrangements as to nave and side 
aisles, the nave being divided from the aisles by 
four pillars and arches. The tower at the west 
end of the side aisle will have a large porch or | 
narthex. The chancel will have an apsidal 
termination, doubled by arches, the vestry on 
one side and the organ-chamber on the other. | 
The church generally will be of simple con- | 
straction, durability and permanence being 
aimed at rather than ornamentation. The 
exterior will be built of stone; and the interior, 
instead of with the ordinary plaster, will be lined 
with coloured bricks made specially. The roof 
will be covered with Staffordshire tiles, The 
tower will be 24 ft. square, and rise to a height of 
130 ft. It will be covered with a lofty pyramidal 
roof, ornamented with tiles. The contractor for 
the building is Mr. J. Robinson, of Hyde. 

Tintagel.—Visitors to Tintagel will remember 
the picturesque old church which stands at the 
edge of the cliffs overlooking the sea. This 
church, which is ancient and archzologically 
interesting, possessing as it does portions of 
Saxon as well as Norman work, is now in a sad 
state, and urgently requires restoration. The 
amount necessary for the work is 1,200. Towards 
this the vicar, the Rev. R. B. Kinsman, has con- 
tributed liberally, as have his parishioners, who 
are less than 1,000 in number, and for the most 
part poor. The sum mentioned is beyond their 
resources, and it is hoped, says the Western 
News, that visitors who have pleasant recollec- 
tions of this splendid coast, and those who are 
interested in arcbwology, as well as that far 
larger class who have generous hands to help 
those who deserve to be helped, will aid in this 
work of restoration. 








|P 


roposed to be contructed on the extension works 
of the dockyard. The dock is situated at the 
south end of the works, and is designated 
“No. 12.” The firm having the contract to 
construct the dock is Messra. Leather & Smith. 
The dock, which will be built on blocks, is to be 
410 ft. long, 110 ft. wide at coping, 42 ft. 6 in, 
in breadth at floor, and 80 ft. wide at entrance, 
The depth of water at the entrance will be 30 ft. 
at high water (neaps), and 32 ft. 6 in. at high 
water (springs). The dock is to have a granite 
floor and Portland-stone altars, and is expected 
to be completed in about three years. 

Basingstoke —The arrangements for erecting 
a new building for the Mechanics’ Institution 
have been so far completed. The successful 
tender was sent in by Mr. W. Pistell, of this 
town, who undertakes to erect the building 
according to plans prepared by Messrs. Messenger 
& Seymour, architects, London, for the sum of 
8651. 

Stone.—At a committee meeting, twelve ten- 
ders for the erection of the new town-hall were 
opened. That of Mr. John White, builder, 
Nottingham, for 2,1301., was accepted. The 
building, after plans of Mr. F. Bakewell, of 
Nottingham, architect, will be immediately com- 
menced, and it is expected that it will be handed 
over to the trustees by the Ist of September 
next, 





Hooks Received, 


Cottage Plans. Dedicated to the Landowners of 
Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire. By 
JOHN Freperick VauGcuan, Hart of Cawpor. 
London: William Ridgway. 1869. 

THE intention of this book is excellent; the 

spirit that prompts it, on the part of the Earl of 

Cawdor, cannot be too highly commended ; but 

if sach information as is here given be necessary 

in the United Kingdom, it shows the existence 
of even greater ignorance than the saddest 
croakers have ventured to believe. The plans 





are for the merest cow-houses and dog-kennels 


that can be imagined : four walls with holes in 
them and a partition or two within. Neverthe- 
less, and we are ashamed to say it, we must 
suppose that there are districts where even such 


| rudimentary information as is here given may be 
| nseful. 


When we mention that in no one of these 
plans, nor throughout the letter-press, is there 
any allusion or instruction as to the provision of 


'a convenience, to meet the first necessity of 


decency, and without attention to which all 
other changes in the house are useless, the 
frightful condition of the dwellings on which 
these plans are intended to work an improve- 
ment will be obvious. A bitterer condem- 
nation of the land-owners of Carmarthenshire 
and Pembrokeshire than the Earl of Cawdors 
book it would be difficult to concoct. Let us 
hope they will take it seriously to heart. 





VARIORUM. 


“Town Life among the Poorest.” By Jobn E. 
Morgan, M.D. Longmans. This is a paper read 
at the State-medicine Section of the British 
Medical Association, Oxford, in August last. It 
treats of overcrowding, &c., in our large towns ; 
and, although there is nothing of importance 0 
it that has not been urged by us over and over 
again, this is a subject whose echoes cannot be 
too often or too widely repeated till it reach 
every ear and pervade all society; and when 
public opinion has been thus fairly and fully 
brought to bear upon it, then it will be that the 
originators of the movement will have the satis 
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faction of seeing useful and abundant fruits The Belgrave Market Bill.—It is pro- 
esalting from their exertions and those of their | posed, as our readers know, to erect near Sloane- 
followers.—" Observations on Some of the square, Chelsea, with a branch from the Metropoli- 
Fandamental Principles and Existing Defects tan District Railway, a general market for flowers, 
“f National Education. By Neil Arnott, fruit, vegetables, meat, fish, game, poultry, &c., 
M.D., FBS Longmans. The author of this provided with all the new requirements of civili- 
pamphlet here takes a slight but compre- zation, aided by telegraph and direct underground 
pensive view of the national divisions of) railway communication, in order to command 
bomen knowledge in all the three great , the supply from abroad and the three kingdoms. 
kingdoms of nature, mineral, vegetable, and | The Bill has now passed the second reading, and 
pert) and shows how science and art should is referred to a Select Committee of the House | 
be brought to bear upon education. The con-/of Commons. The site, consisting of about | 
clusion drawn from what he writes is that | Seven acres, on which the market will be erected, | 
Government should cause to be prepared short is in the middle of about a dozen roads, in the 
summ 








aries or outline statements of the chief’ neighbourhood of Sloane-street and Queen’s-road 
branches of knowledge, as specified by the and in front of Chelsea Bridge. 


author ; and “ determine by law that none of its 
people should grow to maturity without being Opening of Railway Bridge at Runcorn. 
rendered able to read with facility and good The great viaduct over the Mersey at Runcorn, 
understanding, and therefore with much satis- which has been constructed by the London and 
faction, any book suited to their age.” A North-Western Railway Company to shorten the 
valuable lesson, he remarks, would thus be distance between Liverpool and London, has been 
given to others. The manuals suggested, the opened for public traffic, The quickest train is 
author adds, would be read as reading lessons, the 10 a.m., which does the journey to Liver- 
to be further explained, if requisite, when read, pool in 5 hours and 10 minutes. At Rugby an 


and might be made as interesting to young artesian well has been sunk for the supply of 


minds and general readers a8 Defve’s “ Life of water to the engines. The water is let into 
Robinson Crusoe” is to ordinary boys. | cisterns between the rails, and is scooped up by 
the tender while the train is in motion. The 
—emammgenn iar | Runcorn viadact was planned by Mr. William 
Wiscellanen | Baker, engineer to the London aud North- 
au . | Western Company. The bridge—a wrought- 
—_— ‘iron open lattice girder—consists of three 
New Club House for Malvern. — Plans openings of 305 ft. each, the height to the under 
have been prepared by Messrs. Haddon, and edge of the girders at spring tide high water 
tenders are about to be received to carry out the being 75 ft. ‘The piers are built upon the rock. 
new Club House at Malvern. The entrance The approaches are by two viaducts of brick- 
will be from Church-street by a stone porch, work, containing on the Lancashire side 65 
and on the ground-floor there are provided an arches, and on the Cheshire side 32 arches. 
entrance-hall, a reading-room, 24 ft. by 17 ft., These arches are built in blue Staffordshire 
with a square bay window jutting out at the bricks, and are of 61 ft. 6 in., and 40 ft. spans. 
angle, affording views up and down Charch- The facings and piers of the bridge are of 
street and the Graham and Promenade roads. Bramley-fall stone. 
There will also be a committee-room, 18 ft. by 
14 fc., with bay window, a coffee or chop room, 
18 ft. by 15 ft., a private entrance from the 
Promenade-road, with living-rooms and kitchen 
for attendants, lavatory, and other offices. On 
the first-floor will be two billiard-rooms, smoke- 
room, attendants’ bed-rooms, &c. The billiard 
and all the principal rooms will be heated by 
hot water. The style of architecture chosen is 
Italian, after the Palladian model. The principal 
fecades it is proposed to face with Cradley stone 
ashlar, if the state of the exchequer will admit; 





A Scheme of Juvenile Emigraticn.— 
Miss Rye is going to try the experimen: of 
deporting the street Arabs of London and other 
large towns to Canada and the Western States. 
She is encouraged to make the experiment, ac- 
cording to the Pall Mall Gazette, by the success 
which has attended the labours of Mr. Van 
Meter, who claims to have rescued 2,000 children 
from the slums of New York, and to have given 
them a fair start in the West. Miss Rye is pre- 
pared, she says, to start with a party of children 


if not, then with pressed red bricks. The dress- for the West about August. The matter was 
ings will be of Hollington stone. For the pre- pressed upon her attention by both press and 
sent it is only intended to carry up the front people in America :— 
part of the building, containing one billiard. «1 propose,” she says, ‘ taking only female children, 
room, reading, committee, and smoking room, and they are to be—1, orphans; 2, — who ape a 
with offices, i deserted five years; 3, foundlings, also deserted; and all 
ae ens It 4 farther contemplated to erect to be of the age of from five to ten years, To start this 
im conn -x10n with this building a Masonic hall, work properly I shall want 1,000/. at least. Should I be 
embracing lodge, tyler’s, ante, and other rooms, | ble to raise this sum I shall take some small place in or 
near London as a sheltering home until the children are 
Medical Officers for the London Poor.— realy to star!, and another a ore place in ap vanes 
A retar to receive them upon our arrivalin that country, and from 
that “a prepared by the Poor-law Board shows which the children would be draughted as fit and suitable 
at the unions and parishes in the metropolis opportunities occurred. I am is treaty for alittle property 
~ 99 medical officers of workhouses and 159 in the village of Mingus, . = it a itinately ee 
of districts. i j arranged that our ‘ Western Wanderers’ Home’ should be 
ending Mi Their remuneration for the year in this locality, I have received many promises of help in 
g at ichaelmas last amounted to 28,6091. 3 ‘kind’ to keep the children on our first arrival, and an 
and the gaardians paid 6,7961. for cost of medi- assurance from the people of =< one district that they 
cines. The nu ic poo : will adopt, either for hfe or to bring up with a view to 
aber of eink r attended in the ultimate ser ice, 25 of the children when I bring them.” 


year was 79.375 in-door, and 268,135 out-door. 
Property in England.—The assessments 


Opening of . z. 
2utitetes—The Maken tee for income-tax purposes in 1866-67 of railways 
has just been erected in Eccleshill has been Showed an increase (as compared with 1865-6) 
formally opened. The building ‘eehials bas | Of 323,0007. in England and 111,001. in Scot- 
been erected from the designs of Mr S. Firth. of land. A similar assessment of mines showed an 
Eccleshill, is at Stone Hall Hill fronting Stone | increase of 411,0001. in England and 138,0001. 
Lane, and in view of the valley of the Aire <A in Scotland. A similar assessment of ironworks 
sof the Doric order of architecture externall | showed an increase of 449,000. in England and 
pian, It occupies an area of 64 ft by 40 ft y | 109,0002. in Scotland. A similar atecemness of | 
500 square yards, and is two stories in hei ht | gasworks showed an increase of 260,0001. in | 
On the ground-floor are a reading-room, 20 eb *| England. Something of the increase is probably 
10 ft, four class-rooms, and i ieee nal y attributable to the increased stringency with 
vpoking-room, each 15 ft. by 12 ft. The es which the income-tax has been collected of late 
leeten ene story is occupied by a large | Years. 

u Sccommodating 600 to 700 persons. | gtatue of the Prince Consort for London. 
ee Kensington Museum. — Daring | At a meeting of the Common Council, held at | 
aster week, the visitors to the Museum, Meyrick, | Guildhall, the Lord Mayor 


presiding, Mr. Alder- 
e _ Galleries, have numbered 54,354. The man Causton gave notice of his intention to 
8 delay in the publication of the catalogue of | move at 


the next Court that a statue, in com- 
memoration of the late Prince pemperssat aan 
a he Corporation at a cost not exceeding 3,00 
iinet ied adel Preservation Associa- 2 Pads ae City of London memorial of his 
the open g socation, for the preservation of | jate Royal Highness. 
ouse, jg ene? formerly called Hornsey Wood 
jovernment out to make application to the| PlymouthGuildball Competition.—Three 
Politan Boa > mate e, and prevent the Metro- | or four correspondents repeat the complaint of 
frontage r} _of Works from building on the | our correspondent “ Provincial. The Corpora- 
z Finshary Park, {tion should revise their offers. 











The French Government and Engl 
Working Men.—An official letter Peng the 
French Government has just been received by 
the secretary of the Society of Arts, asking per- 
mission (which has of course been granted) to 
translate Mr. Coningsby’s report from the 
English volume of workmen’s reports on the 
| Paris Exhibition, and republish it with the re- 
ports of the French workmen. The letter is 
couched in very complimentary terms to all the 
English reporters, and expresses regret that the 
whole of the book—owing to its bulk—cannot 
be used, instead of one report, 





The Water supplied to Bristol._—The 
water used in Bristol in February contained 
| (according to Professor Frankland’s analysis) in 
100,000 tons, foreign solid matters amounting to 
] 27 tons in the All Saints’-lane water, and 29 tons 
in the water supplied by the Bristol Waterworks. 
100,000 tons of the All Saints’-lane water con- 
tained 67 tons, and the water supplied by the 
Bristol Waterworks 24 tons of carbonate of lime, 
or an equivalent quantity of other soap-destroy- 
ing ingredients. Of the All Saints’-lane water 
the surgeon to the Bristol Dispensary says :— 
“It is not supplied by the waterwork~ company. 
It is much used in the neighbourhood, and also 
by small trading vessels.” Professor Frank- 
land remarks:—“ This water is simply sewage 
oxidized and filtered. Its use for domestic pur- 
poses cannot but be attended with much risk to 
health, and the supply to the public ought to 
be stopped.” The Bristol Waterworks Company 
decline to state whence their supply is obtained. 


Working People's Hotels in New York. 
Mr. A. T. Stewart offered to bestow upon the poor 
of New York the entire profits of his business 
for as many years as he remained Secretary of 
the Treasury, but Congress, it is said, declined 
the offer. This, it seems, does not at all inter- 
fere with Mr. Stewart’s schemes of extensive 
and systematic benevolence in other directions. 
Among his property is a lot of land on Fourth 
Avenue (one of the most pleasant streets in the 
city), 100 ft. by 205 ft., for which several years 
ago he paid 220,000 dollars. He is now re- 
moving the buildings upon this lot, and will 
erect thereon, at a cost of 2,000,000 dollars, an 
iron building, seven stories high, and of hand- 
some architecture. This is to be “a working- 
women’s hotel,’ and in it sewing-girls, female 
clerks, and other working women are to be fur- 
nished with comfortable and wholesome apart- 
ments, and the best of food, for the smallest 
possible sum. The building will be ready for 
occupation in two years. When it is completed, 
Mr. Stewart will erect a similar hotel for work- 
ing men in another quarter of the city. And 
thus he bids fair to rival Mr. Peabody in the 
extent and munificence of his charities. 


ew Railway Regulation.—The follow- 
ing provisions in the Act 31 & 32 Vic., chap. 
119, “To Amend the Laws relating to Rail- 
ways,” for the safety of passengers, have taken 
effect—“ After the lst of April, 1869, every com- 
pany shall provide and maintain in working order, 
in every train worked by it which carries 
passengers and travels more than twenty miles 
without stopping, such efficient means of com- 
munication between the passengers and the 
servants of the company in charge of the train 
as the Board of Trade may approve. If any 
company makes default in complying with this 
section, it shall be liable toa penalty not exceed- 
ing 107. for each case of default. Any passenger 
who makes use of the said means of communica- 
tion without reasonable and sufficient cause shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5/.” 


Open Spaces.—Mr. Thomas Chambers, P.. 
has given notice that in committee on the 
Endowed Schools Bill he will move the following 
proviso to clause 25 :—“ Provided always that no 


|Open space now frequented or enjoyed by the 
| public, within a radius of twenty-five miles from 


Charing-cross, shall be inclosed or otherwise 
dealt with as an endowment under this Act, 
without the special intervention of Parliament, 
even though doles in money or kind may have 
been given arising from herbage, wood-cutting, 
or other produce of such open space. 


Australian Glue.—A movement has been 
talked of in Geelong for the establishment of a 
company to manufacture glue, @ person killed 
in the process of making this article having 
stated his ability to supply it by a company ata 
price considerably Jess than it can be mauufac- 


tured for in England. 
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Clevedon.—A new pier has been opened at 


the north end of the beach at Clevedon. 


350 tons—is upwards of 1,000 ft. in length, in- 
cluding the pier-head and approaches. 
actual length of the pier is 800 ft. It is six 
years since the levels were taken, and the work 
was commenced two years ago. A new market- 
house—a Gothic structure—has just been opened 
at Clevedon. 


Australian Meat for the London Poor. 
Arrangements have been made by which the 
London public will be able to purchase sugar- 
and-salt-cured Australian mutton and beef at 
5d. and 6d. per lb., without bone, at the eighty 
and odd shops of the Aérated Bread Company, 
who will sell it on commission under an agree- 
ment with the Australian Meat Agency in Norton 
Folgate. The success which has attended the 
opening of an experimental establishment in 
that locality it said to have exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of the company. 


Halifax Borough Survey.—The accepted 
tenders for this survey are as follows :— 


Mr. Henry C. Roper, Dadley,— 





No. 1, or Ovenden District ......... £150 0 0 
No. 2, or Northowram District ... 365 0 0 
No. 3, or Western District ......... 105 0 0 
Mr. E. Brown, Newcastle,— 
No. 4, or Town District..........0000 493 3 2 
Mr. Daniel Kershaw, Halifax,— 
No. 5, or Skircoat District ......... 280 0 0 
Mr, John Eddison, Leeds,— 
No. 6, or Southowram District ... 377 5 0 
Ee 1,770 8 2 


Sheffield Architectural Society.—On 
Tuesday a meeting of the members of this society 
was held at the local School of Art, the Rev. J. 
Stacye, the president, in’ the chair. 
of Manchester, formerly of Wath, delivered an 
address on the functions of archwological 
societies, dwelling specially on their usefulness 
as guardians of our national monuments and old 
churches, as educators of the middle class in art, 
and as sworn foes to architectural shams. 


been specially favoured by this body. In addi- 
tion to the two gentlemen mentioned in our last, 
we are glad to be able to say that Mr. E. M. 
Barry, A.R.A., and Mr. A. Waterhouse have been 
elected honorary members. Amongst other 
artists to whom the diploma of honorary mem- 
bership has been forwarded we may name Mr. | 
Frith, R.A. 


Remedy for Damp Walls.—We have re- 
ceived a strong testimonial in favour of a water- 
proofing material invented by Mr. John Spiller, 
late assistant chemist to the War Department. | 
We must leave those who manufacture it for him 
to make it known. | 


The House of Commons.—On Tuesday a 
long and interesting discussion ensued on Mr. 
Headlam’s motion, touching the insufficiency of 
the present House, and the plans submitted for 
a new one. The motion was ultimately with- | 
drawn. We will look into the question presently. 


The Drinking - Fountain, Westminster, 
The costly drinking-fountain, erected by Mr. 
Baxton, M.P., at the corner of Great George- 
street, Westminster, and of which we gave a 
view some time ago, has been opened for public 
use. 





TENDERS. 
For alterations to the Primrose Tavern, Bishopsgate. | 


street, for Messrs. W. & A. Medcalf :— 
ciddle 








eae * 
Kilby 
Blackmore & Morley (accepted)... 

For additions to Dove Hou >i i 
Lucius Harlock Reichel, mls mooi Sanneenen 
SUNN Abst niciatisnintotieahanscdnckasiebine eeu £695 10 0 
ng, ES 678 12 0 
Larten....... 650 10 0 
Roberts .... 625 0 0 
Wheeler 570 0 0 








For alterations and additions to a villa residen 
- 7 5 ce at 
Erith, Kent, 8.E. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect -— 
Carter & Sons 235 0 





Crabb & Vaughan....,.........c00000 p 0 0 
J. Vaughan ........ 0 0 
ED sésicaopsectreiee 0 0 
Willis (accepted) .......... 0 0 


_For rebnilding premises at Stratford, for Mr. Henry 
Sorden. Mr. James C. Timmis, architect (first contrast. 
Cohen (accepted) .., 650 0 0 


The 


The 
structure, which has cost about 12,0001.—the 
ironwork alone costing 8,0001., and weighing 


For new villa, Downs-road, Clapton, for Mr, John 






Hopper. Messrs, Osborn & Russell, architects :— 
Ashby & Son! ...ccc..s.0e csccevceess £3,395 
Brown & Robinson 3,199 
Pritchard “ 3 


ecoceoco 
oococoscoo 





For new Primitive Methodist Chapel and Schools, Leigh, 


Lancashire. Mr. E, Pritchard, architect, Quantities 
supplied :— 
Winnaird...........00¢ scpeideadsee seed £1,810 0 0 
Collin & Son . 1,750 0 0 
SPR? ox acscueunnesivesanids nt 1,650 0 0 
RONNIE: cin pcpicssschincucuitabetoenes cisions 1,633 0 0 
Bithell (accepted) .........c0-sseeee 1,512 0 0 





For the erection of a house and shop in North-street, 
Brighton, for Mr. William Hart. Mr. Dallimore, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 








| 


| 
| 


Dr. Syson, | 


Royal Academy of the Fine Arts,| 
Vienna.—English architects appear to have, 


Quantities supplied by Mr. Ormes, 


| for Mr. R. Baker. 
| Quantities supplied :— 











POSBOWS sccsecececssccssccvescoccceisrass £1,580 0 0 
OIE cicbenansccicncapsasienscansbans 1,548 0 0 
Lynn & Sons...... 1,528 0 0 
CNMI BOD. i cicnw ities py scsmnsves 1,524 0 0 
Lockyer (accepted) ......... ee . 1,430 0 0 





Infirmary for Malling Union, kent. Mr, Martin Bulmer, 
architect, Quantities by Mr, George Ruck ;— 
ne ER et ie ee £3,659 10 0 
Henshaw .... , 3,365 







eee e ee neeeeneeteeeeenesoes 


Cox Brothers.... 
bs Lae eens 
Vaughan 
Clements 
a ne 


nee neeeetenreteeeeene 


eccecececeoce 
eccococececce 





For alterations to the Albion, Bridge-road, Stratford, 
Mr, BR. Washington Hart, architect :— 
Jones 





For external painting, &c., Foundling Hospital, 
Henry Currey, architect :— 


Mr, 


PAI cercanvasivcwhunrbastneabicensaentenes £497 0 0 
PNONL << ucscccunccieninxareianveiabiiibeenis 465 0 0 
Darrant .......00<. 425 0 0 
Bracher & Sons ,,... 368 0 0 
Beard & Morrison ............ coe 863 0 O 
Higge (aocepted).........ccccorcsrorress 323 0 0 


For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villa resi- 
dences at Central Hill, Upper Norwood, for Mr. R, 8. 


Shrigley. Messrs. Lavender & Son, architects :— 


Extra if White 
Brick Facing 
: to Front, 
King & Sons 
Bysh mee .C0cccsdonveccsves 
Johnson 


O ese _ 

0 ..£25 0 Of 
9. © 8 Oo 
o .. BD Oo oF 
0 
0 
bo 


-.. 12 0 Of 
Not including 
jundary walls and 


| 


0 - 
ow BO 6 
0 ... 20s, per 1,000 
0 


oe 





BA extra.t 
Hobern (withdrawn) 1,380 0 _ 
* Same price if yellow malms in 
instead of red and white bricks. 
+ 16s, cheaper if yellow malms, &c, 


8 ches, strings, &c., 





For building five houses at Hornsey, for Mr, Andrews 


Torode 0! 






wigebenuiseeiere dah spenieene sore. £2,900 


Garrat & Wilkinson.... 
Nightingale 
SRN.» sk suiedéncihiieehenstmbataiecsdonation 
Johnson 
Tull 


PPE eC ereeeriireriit itty 


eccococeo 


ecoococeoceco 


Turner 


coooo 
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® 
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For erecting new house and shop, Sheet-street, Windsor, | 


MERON. sscxaxsceovntgaubgnasimmiiesaey 0 

eg, RS OE san zn 0 ° 
MOOD cc esisnisweesincs vedesiel 0 0 
TORTS. .cccecees 300 








For repairs of No. 17 to 33, Maismose-square, Park- 
road, Peckham, and Hanover and Rose Cetieguradiale 
ing :— 





Williams & Son 


Sharpington & Cole 0 
Selkirk Naan eta nt oendeieaennatyuas 0 3 
SNOUE si crn s<i.cicecpibipicaceacelithers 0 0 
Goodwill ......... 0 0 
00 


re eee eres 





For alterations to the Buckingham Stores, Strand, for 





fences. | 


Messrs, Edgington & Son, architects. 


ee, 


For making new streets for the Leami 
Board of Health, Mr.1T.D, Barry, CE 8) Ll 





TOON ..serecersecscccnosere Seuievestbsees £3,039 17 9 
2,610 3 4 
Clark (accepted) ....... ecsitpacesavens 2,012 0 5 





For erecting Poor Schools in Parliament-street Cam 
bridge-road. Mr. C. A. Buckler, architect:_ ‘~~ 
Merritt & Ashby (accepted) ...... £543 0 9 





Chapel, &c., East-road, Hoxton.—Sir: In 
number you give the lowest two tenders as bi ied 
Scrivener & White £4,791 0 0 
BGI ivwtees sisesisen theitestidedathe ven 4,734 0 0 





I can assert that the amount of Mr. Bishop’s tender as 
opened in the presence of the competitors, was £3,734, 
A Burprz, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. & F.—F. E. jun—R. L. 3.—W,—A. P.—J, F.—R. C.—Mr, J 9 
D. H.—H.—W. W —W. C. A—J, D.—J. E. N.-J. B—H. W.-¢ 
T.—¥. P.—G, H, R.—E. M—F. D. W.—W. P.—G. W. H.—c. E.—Mr, 
8.—C. C. N.—Alpha.—J. D. C.—Sonum Nomen. —F. 8~—H. H. 
J.8.-J.T.—J. E.0,-G. R—Mr. B—B, & 8ons.—J. M—L. & gon — 
G6. L.—W. M.—G. R.—F. P.—A. B.—P. N. T.—B. & Co.—J. © T- 
Plymouth Official.—O. G, O. (will find reference to it in previous 
numbers) —J. R. (banks). 

We are competled to decline pv in'ing ont books and giving 
addresses 





— 


All statements of facts, lists of T nders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ga NOTICE.—AU Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ont. 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copies ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 








IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN. 
SON in the Manufacture of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 





JY BALES RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
CARPENTRY and JOINERY: Principles of 


Construction. By R» BISON & TREDGOLD. New edition. Price 
ls, 64.—N.B. An Atlas contaivia 17 Pilates to the above. Price 4s, 6d. 
ROOFS for PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILD- 
INGS:; their Construction. By ROBISON, PRICE, & TREDGOLD. 
Price 1s. 6d, a 
DRAINAGE and SEWAGE of TOWNS and 
BUILDINGS. By G. D. DEMPSEY, C.E. Price 2s. By C 
vy . 


WARMING and VENTILATION. 
TOMLINSON, F.R.S New Edition. Price 3. . 
ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES: their Con- 
struc'ion, &€. for the Use of the Practical Builder, By W. BLAND, 
Esq. Third Edition. Price ls. 64. 
ACOUSTICS in RELATION to ARCHI- 
TECTURE and BUILDING: the Laws of Sound as applied to the 
Arangement of Buildings. By T. ROGER SMITH. Price 1s. “NE 
BLASTING and QUARRYING of STON 
for Building and other Purposes, &c. By Sir JOHN BURGOYNE 
Price ls. 64. : 
N.B—A Catalogue of Weale’s Series will be sent free on spplication. 
London : VIRTUE & CO. 26, ivy-lane. 





— 


° , da! 
ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
BUILDERS and Others desiring s really good system, Sp 
have ® SET of MODELS for BUIL ERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “Tue ror’ 
No. 1,180, and which has been adop’ed by many large firms. Also ® 
Modified Arrangement by Single Kutry, suit. bie for small builders. 
Address, E, A, 4, 8t, George’s-road, Regen ’s Park, London. 


Now ready, = . h 

‘(THE MONEYS of all NATIONS, wit 
their correct Vaiue in English Currency. Six copies sent free 

by post om receipt of two penny stamps.—Address, T. KUBERTS 
CO. 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, Londou, E.U. 








—— 





Just published, in Crown 8vo. boards, price One Bhlluve. 
. ° “gs 
HOUSE and its FURNISHINGS : How 
to Choose a House and Furnish it at a Small Expeuse. | .t 
by Mrs, WARREN, Author of ‘How I Managed my Houve on 20% 
@ year,” “ Cookery Cards for the Kitchen,” &. om 
London : BEMROSE & SONG, 21, Pateruoster-row ; aadall Ralw y 
Booksta! na 
CRANSTON’S PATENT GLASS BUILDING for HORTICULTOBE 
Plans and Estimates free, 





ust published, free for 30 stamps, 3rd Edition. 


J ° 
ESCRIPTIVE BOOK, splendidly illus 
trated from existing Buildings. fs 
By the Author and Pateutee, JAMES CKANSTION, Architect, 
1, Temple-row Weet, Birmingham. 





Mr. Burton, Mr, R. Washington Hart, architect, Quan- 
tities supplied :— 
Langmead & Way  oicsccccccoccccccsees £515 0 0 
cathy Ee re 452 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ,.,..........000-.0008 430 0 0 
MPM Rwniconsusbercdesidiiiscdvaiteeavencasid 420 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers..........csssesccsssesses - 419 0 0 
Ball (accepted),.......00000 Gbdiinesnbiens 397 0 0 





H. J. GRUWLAGB, Manager, 
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MESTIC ARCHITECTUR 
RECENT Ge a Rar in morocco, 32 10s. * 
ILA md COTTAGE -ARCHITEC- 
yi As oo recently 
t Examples of onsies Notice of each Building. 

Sete, ohana Cottages, the Works of Nineteen 
Thirty Architects, are Iumatrated by Plans, Elevations, 
different» << er with occasi Perspective Views 
and Secti ‘js, The buildings sre fully described, and 
and Deta ‘ery caso @ statement of the actual cost is 


in nearly eve 

iven. those about to build villa residences or 
Or This Is 8 — i The combined wit of nineteen archi- 
cottages ss fail to furnish information thet it will be a gain 
tects ee Builders engaged in erecting such residen2¢s for 
for ae io ud in it many valuadl- ions.” — Builder. 
asle will *rondee : BLACKIE & SON, 44, Pateraoster-row. 





per roya' 4t. half morocco, 


, Bt. 
HE CARPENTER and JOINER’S 


being a Comprehensive Treatise on the Selection, 


AsSIaTAM renee of Materials, and the Mechavical Prin- 
Prepare  aing, with thelr Applica*ions in Carpentry, Joinery, and 


Fer pet ey ‘ourse of Instruction in Practical Geometry, 
ero bine. ‘prewiog, Projection, and Perspective, and an 
Geomettion! Glossary of Teros used in Architecture and Building. 
—— By JAMES NEWLANDS. 
ustrated by an extens ve Series of Plates, and m:ny hundred 

_ Engraving: on W 

“We know of ro treati-e on Carpentry and Joinery which at all 
: n merit,”— Mechanics’ Magazine, 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


approaches this t 
v2 London : 











ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER.—To Coach, Cart 
ilders, Wheelwrights, and Others. — 


Bu 
ESSRS. METCALFE & MERCER have 


received instructions to offer for FALE b: AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on TUESDAY, 2th APRIL, at TWELVE for ONE 
o'clock, in the first instance in one Lot, and if not s> sold imme- 
diately, in numerous Lots, the valuable LEASE, with po-session of 
the PREMISES, known as Russell & Co.’s Patent * ectional Wheel 
Axle Works, on the west side of Esher-street ; also the LICENCES 
for working the Patent, tegetber with the excellent Plant and 
Machinery, comprising steam-engine ard boiler, shaftings and 
fittings, spoke machine, patternmaker’s lathe, two turning lathes, 
large chuck, and ali the tools and effects requisite for car: ying on 
the business, whien under proper management, and with adequate 
capital, might be made very lucrative —The property may be viewed 
by application on the Premises ; and particulars and conditions of 
sale, and catalogues, may be had of Messrs. THOMAS & HOLLAMS, 
Solicitors, Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing-lane, E.C. and of Messrs. 
METCALFE & MERUVER, Surveyors and Valuers, 43, Mincing-lane 
(corner of Fenchurch-street), B.C. and Newcastle-on-Tyne, who will 
be happy to give sny further information that may be requircd, 





WIG MORE-STREET, Cavendish -square.—Spacious Business Pre- 
mises, used as a carrisge factory, with dwelling-house and 
premises, well adapted for any trade requiring large space and 
good light, in a capital situation for retail business, With 


posression. 
ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 


AUCTION, at the MART, Toke: house-yard, E.C. on TUESDAY, 
APRIL 13, at TWO precisely, the capital BUSINESS PREMISES, 
situate No. 25, Wigmore-street, comprising large frost shop with 
dweiling-house over, and extensive premises in the rear, in the 
occupation «f Messrs. George Briggs & Co. coachbuilders. The pro- 

y is leasehold, held by two leases direct from the Duke of Port- 
and for terms whereof 33 and 21 years respectively are usexvired, at 





Foolscap, 8vo. bound 7s. 61. 
)EDDIE’S PRACTICAL MEASURER.— 
A Series of Tables for facilitating the Calculations required in 
all the Buildiog Trades, New edition, greatly improved and enlarged. 
| the Baie don : BL+CKIE & BON, 44, Paterucs’er-row. 
SIP ccc Ss 
N BOURNE’S WORKS ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 
In = pe wh 4to. pp. 512, with portrait, 37 plates, and 546 
engravings 0a wood, 








low rents, amounting to 248/. per annum. The premises are in an 
excellent situation for trade, and being sold with possession are im- 


| mediately available for business purposes. They occupy an area of 


price 424, cloth, 
A TRBAIBE on the STEAM ENGINE, | 


in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Naviga- 
tion, Railways, and Agriculture: with Theoret 
respecting the Motive Power of Heat and the Propor ious of Steam. 
Engines ; Tables of the Right Dimensions of every Part ; and Prac- 
tical Instructions for the M and 3 of every 


“ ine in actual ase. 
especies of Engine my JOHN BOURNE, CE "3 ae 
i bth Edition, theroughly rev of the Artisan Club’s 
nang oy Treatise on the Steam- ine. 
y the same Author, Improved Editions :— 


B 
HANDBOOK of the STEAM-ENGINE, feap. 


CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE, price 6s. 
TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, 4to. 


EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and 
GAS ENGINES, Parts I. to XI. 4to, price 2+. 6d. each. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


KERL'3 METALLURGY BY CROOKES AND ROHRIG. 

Vol. IL now ready, in 8vo. with 273 Woodcuts, price 36s. 

RACTICAL TREATISE on METAL- 
|. LURGY, adapted from the last 
Kerl’s “Metallurgy” by WILLIAM CROUKES, F,.R.8, &c. and 
ERNST ROHRIG, Ph.D. MB. Vol, Il. comprising Copper and Iron. 

Vol. L comprising Lead, Bilver, Zinc, Cadmium, Yio, Mercury, 
Bismuth, Antimony, Nickel, Arseuic, Gold, Platinum, aud Sulphur, 
with 207 Woodenuts, price 31s. 6d. 

“ & very large amount of valuable information is contained in this 
volume ; and every worker in metals who desires to know the pro- 
cesses adopted on the Continent would do wed to possess it.”— 
Atheneum. 

“This work will be especially valuable t> the practical metallur- 
gist.... The arrangement and classificstion of all this elaborate 
matter are admirable. ... Altogether the work may be regarded 
& an excellent text-book of analytical metallargy.”— Examiner. 

“This seems in ali respects an admirable work, and will, without 
doubt, take a high place in technological li re,"— American 
Chemical News. 

Vol. ITIL completing the work, is in the press, 
London : LONGMANS, GREBN, & CO. Pateraoster-row. 

















Freehold. — Hampstead-heath. — Public Institution. — Home ffor 
Convaleecents, Lufirmary, Hospital, Asylum, large Privste Schol 
Sanatorium, or a Public Industrial or Traiuing Ketablishment, an4 
Freehold Ground-rent of 1002, 


NESSES. Dow SET’ & CHATTELL are 


ical Investigations | 


more than 7,000 square f et, but the total fl ,or space is upwards of 
18,000 square feet.—Particulars, with plan, may be obtained of 
Messrs. WALKER & MARTINEAU, Solicitors, 13, King’s-road, 
Gray's-inu, W.C.; at the Mart; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITA, 
BON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, 
Pa'l-mal', 8.W. 


OAKLEY have received instructions to OFFER fo- SALE by 

















S 
295 
ARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman of con 
sidera Architectural i 
ee an established practice, “Would not cent  9y — 
Seiad. to that end.—Address, X. Howell & Day, 52, New-street, 
NEILL &€ 8ON, 
. QUANTITY SURVEYORS, 

_ 11, COOKRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 
Highest testimonials from several emiaent architects. Terms on 
application, 

Just published. 
UANTITIES MADE EASY. 
quick and accurat thod of taki t 
i RB Darema with or without a  apeciintion. Sent free 
— Address, . 16, -terrace, 

toad Upper Lewisham-road, New-croas, 8... i _—- 
(KOMPETITIONS, WORKING DRAW- 
INGS, DESIGNS, &c. undertaken on the shortest notice 
oe my ph per bng * -rrrediieen: Z. A. care of House. - 
f her ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 
. SKETCHES, DESIGNS, WORKING, DETAIL DRAWINGS 
and SPECIFICATIONS made by am experienced Architect who has 
a thorouch knowledge of Gothic art. Terms moderate,— Addres:, 

P Q. 195, Strand. 





T. A. RICHARDSON, 
RCHITECTURAL ARTIST— 


LA Perspectives Outlined, Etched, or Artistically Coloured. Evary 
dercription of Architectural Assistance on moderate terms. Highest 
references. Sixteen years’ experience.—6, Symond’s Inn, Chaucery- 
lane, London. 


| PRICKLAYERs WANTED, to Build a 


number of detached Houses (labour only, at per rod) at Satton, 
| near Croydon, Several thousand rods of brickwork will be required, 











ABBOTS LANGLEY, HERTS,—To Builders, Timber Merchants, and 


Others, —Eighty-three seas ned and wicter-feiled Osk Butts, four 


Butts of Elm, and one of A-h, will be SOLD by AUCTION, by 
order of the proprietor, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14th, 1859, by 


ME. & ALEXANDER SMITH, at the 


German Edition of Professor | 


‘ 


' 
j 


instructed to SELL by AUCTION, in two lots, at the MART, | 


Tokenhouse-yard, on TUESDAY, APRIL 13th, at ONE o'clock pre- 
cisely, Unless an acceptable off-r be previously made, that important 
CASTELLATED MANSION, kaowa as Hewpstead-heath House, 
delightfu'ly positioned in the Vale of Health, 400 feet above the 
Thames level. It contains five di lofty ption rooms, a 
publie room 80 feet lony, and ancther room of similar size, 28 bed- 
rooms, some of which are fitted with baths, &c.; lavatories and 
Yalercleoeta ; hot and cold water and gas ave laid on all over the 
Reet, the domestic apartments are very extensive, and are con- 
pre each floor by a lift. The brickwork is of a most sub- 
pare character, being in some parts 2 feet thick, and in others 
pon “ ~ The grounds are not large, but the heath, extending over 
re uudred acres, is available for the recreation of the occu piers. 
ease for 99 years will be granted at a ground-rent of 1001, per 
—. Lot 1 will comprise the lease, aud Lot 2 the ground-rent,— 
in particulars, and views may be obtained at the Mart, and of 
curs, DOWSRTT & CHATTELL, 294, Liavotn's-ian-flelds, 


— HILLSIDE, near Stamford.—Important Sale of Oak and 
“i Timber, Poles, &c.—To Government and Railway Contractors, 
Carriage 


Shipbuiiderr, limber 
facturers, and Others. and Implement Msna- 


\f!S8RS. RICHARDSON beg to notify 


Al 
their instructions to SELL 

UES “ by AUCTION, on MONDAY, 
phos WEDNESDAY, ard THURSDAY, the 12cb, 13th, 14th, 
TREES, 29 Br of APRIL, 1859, 1,698 OAK and 1,09 ASH TIMBER 
135 Oak Bapin’? 17 Beech, 1 Sye.more, $ Lime, and 4 Birch Trees, 
Poles 4 1,554 sycamore, Ash, Maple, Lareb, and other 
Bete b he lots of Osk and Ash Collars, now feiled and lying on 

Woodward “side, marked and numbered with white paiat, 
every pos Redagemnerss Easton, will render intending purchasers 
The Arctig ee in viewing the different lots up to the day of sale, 
Retice of Pee = can y d the above timber to the 
grow h and eemous ik the trade, the oaks and ash being of fine 
distance of Sun pubetier quality. The whole being within a short 
‘o ‘amford, can easily be removed to any part of the 
Wr. CHARI talogues and further inf jon may be obtained of 
RICHARDSON enORrE, Jun. St, Mary’s-hill, Stamford ; or of 
ford, or whe ak SON, Auctioneers and Surveyors, Barn-hili, Stam- 
Commence ul forward the same on application. The #ale will 
Feeyuented oe day at TEN o'clock, the company being respectfully 
ridge, Meet the Auctioneers at Lot 1, near to the Coliyweston 

“ction atd Valuation Offices, Rarn-bill, Stamford 
March 17th, 1869, 

















SOUTHW. , 
mines ea Tatluous to the new street, and only a few 
Portact Freehold Ba Cheapside and Cannon-street.—Highly im- 
Tad, aud baying oestees Premises, faciug the 8 ath wark brid ge- 
feet to Little e ® Valuable frontage thereto of 102 feet, aud 40 
AbCUE 10,00) fuer UMdford-+treet im the sear, posse sing an area of 
Adapied for the aud. from its proximity to the City, eminently 
warchouses, de erection of Aret-clas manufacturing premises, 


RK. S ‘ P ‘ 

—t,. ARS H has received instructions to 
(i068 Deeviwals GottON, on THURSDAY, APRIL 15, at TWELVE 
HOLD BUSIN pee pe eUeed OF by priv.te coutract), valuable FREE- 
% aud 29 Litth 88 PREMISES, No, 107, Southwark-bridge-road, Noe. 

‘ike é4 Guildtord-street, occupying a site rarely to be met 
mb, With plan. i the City.— Particulars and conditions of 
D¥ON Dg Boliettane, = hed of Messrs, a & 


04, Py eee ; and Mr. 


| 


HOME FARM, Nash Millx, Abbots Langley, at THREE 
v'eclock. The above Timber is lying at Nash Milis Home Farm, Skew 
Bridge Meadow, in the Park, and at Banker's Farm ; has ail been 


| and full employment can be given uatil October or November next. 
| All seaffulding found. — Printed particulars may be obtained on 

personal application to Mr. E. H. RABBITS, Elephant-buildings, 
| Newington Butts, 8.E. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 
| may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough Lan, Bienheim- 


winter feiled, and is well seasoned aud fit for immediate use. The | steps, Oxford-street.—Address to the Secretary. 


greater part of the Timber lying n« ar to the Grand Junction Canal, 


and King’s Langley Ftation on th: London and North-Western Rail- 
way, is ren fered peenliariy valaable by the fa:ility thas afforded for 
removal.— May be viewed on application to Mr. KOBINSON, Nash 
Mils; of whom, and of the Auc.ioneer, Marlowes, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, catalogues, with conditious, may bs obtaiaed. 





ELIGIBLE FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND.—PENGE and 
NORBITON, SUKREY. 


| 
M& J. TAYLOR is instructed to SELL by | 


AUCT.ON, at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse-yard, 
Lothbury, E.C.on MONDAY, APRIL 19, at TWELVE for ONE, the 
following portions of eligible 

FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, viz. :— 


F.FTY-EIGHT LOTS on the PHNGE ESTATE, consisting cf a | 


TAVERN PLOT and TEN SHOP PLOTS in the Eimers-enu-road, 
and forty-seven Plots for the erection of private houses ; also 
BIXTY-SIX LOTS on the NORBITUN PARK ESTATE, New 


Malden, consisting of SEVEN SHOP PLOTS in the Kingston- | 


road, and fif'y-nine plots for the erection of semi-detached or terrace 


ou 488, 

Nine-tenths of the purchase-money may remain at 5 per cent. to 
be paid in nine years by quarterly instalments, but the whole or any 
part of the balance may be paid at any time without notice. 

Plans, &c. may be ob ained at the Railway Tavern, Anuerley ; the 
Mitre Tavern and the Rubin Hood Tavern, Croydon-road, Peuge ; at 
the Norbiton Park Hotel, New Malden ; the Railway Tavern, New 
Malden; of T. W. KOGERS, Esq. Solicitor, 70, Fenchurch-street, 
E.C. ; of Messrs. HAMMACK & LAMBERT, Surveyors, 50, Bushops- 
gate-street Within ; at the Place of Sale; and of the Auctioneer, 
1074, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 





REPOSITORY, BARBICAN.—Contract Cart-hores, the property of 
r. T Pascall, Jan. of South Norwood, 


x ood. 
ME: $' GOWER will SELLby AUCTION, 


on FRIDAY next, APRIL 16, FOURTEEN powerful, active 


young CART or VAN HORSES, ia conseyuesce of completion of | 


coutracta with the Croydon Local Board of Health. On view two 
days prior. 





BEULAH 8PA, Norwood, Surrey.—Eligible Freehold Build ng 


ME WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 
yard. 


SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhoure- | 


, City, EC. on MONDAY, APRIL 12, 1869, at TWELVE for 
ONE o'clock, in lots, a Further Portion of the eligible FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, tithe-free and land-tax redeemed, having 
froatages to the pew roa! called Moffa't-road, leading from Nor- 
bury-road, situate about « mile from the Norwood Juaction, Crystal 
Palace, and Gipsy-bili Stations, and about five minutes’ walk from 
the Thornton Hesth Station ; trains running freqaently to toe City 
and Westend. Nine-teoths of the purchase-money may remain on 
mortgage or contrac. at 5 per cent, to be paid in nine years by equal 
half-yearly instalments; but the whole or any part of the balance 
may be paid off at any time without netice.— Particulars, plans, 
and conditions of sale may be obtained ten days before the sae at 
the principal Inns in the weigbbourhood; of Messrs. RUSSELL & 
DAVIES, No. 59, Coleman-street, K.C, ; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moor- 
gate-street, BU. ; and at the Place of Sale, 





UTH WARK, 59, 8t. George’s-10ad.—To Timber Merchants, Cabinet 
“San Builders, Piauoforte Makers, Coach Builders, Billiard 
Table Makers, Turners, Carvers, Dealers in Builiing Materials, c. 


\4R. JAS. BOX has received instructions 
from the Executors of Mr. John Looker, to SELL by AUCTION, 
without reserve, on the PREMISES as above, the whole of the well- 
seasoned S1OCK of TIMBSK ane Implements in Trade, together with 
the substantial Residence aud Timber Yard, as also five Cottages and 
Timber Yard, situate in St Jawes’s-place, Union street, St. George’s- 
road, Southwark The first portion of the stock will be sold on 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDN E3DAY, APRIL 12th, 13th, and 
lath, 1859, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock precisely, and the remai nder 
on MONDAY, MAY 3ru, and foilowiog days, at the same hour. The 
stock consists of about 450,000 feet in piank and board, viz. — 110,000 
feet of Spanish and Honduras t 
feet Riga wainscot, very choice, 


m vhogany, 50,000 feet of cedar, 60,000 
2,500 Mem-l oak ee a 
500 d choice pine planks, 16,000 feet walaut, ,000 fee 
See ee ete toot tank, 2 O00 feet Potin, 35, 0 feet veneers, in maho- 
gany, rosewood, tulip, amboyna, walbut, wainseo', maple, ge 
pollard, oak, &c. &c. 20,000 feet wide pine, 50,000 feet cut deal, 2 
tons of rosewood, 20 logs of maple, 50 sticks of tulip, 70 fathom ° 
wood, oak, and mahogavy alsbs, pit saws, crow bars, pulleys, jacks, 
trucks, lathe, rollers, 20,000 stacking sticks, &c. &c. May Lo hay 
the Friday and Saturday previous, and mornings or sale. Ca —~ ma 
may be had on the Premises, and of the Auciioneer, 19, in 
street, Finsbury-square, E.C. one week previous to sale, 


HORNSBY-ROAD, opposite the Eagiet Tavern, — 


MIE; CHARLES “t* GOODMAN will 
‘a 


» AUCTION, on the GROUNDS opposite the Eaglet 
wane by AS WEDN ESDA Y, APRIL lth, 1869, at TWELVE 











Sale of Buildin 


yern, a8 above, on , uVE 
for ONE o’clo ‘ precisely, the useful BUILDING MATERIALS, -= 
is'ng brestsummiers, Jong jor ts, quartering, flooring toards, sashes 
ok aon ’ 7 ‘ 50,000 good stock bricks, 


dow rs 
nd frame-, & lot of York ;aving, ¢ " ' ; 
girdera, cupboard fronts, chimury-pie e+, & quant ty 5 
blocks, stone landing, stoves, ran,es, & large quantity Pp mueed 
slates ‘and ether ureful items.—Can be viewed the day previous 
. 


t ; i; at the principal 
S.le, aud catalogues had on the Geound ; at the : 
pray he asighb murbood ; and of the Auctioneer, 3, Carington 





place, Seven Sisters’-road, 





| 

| e ° ’ 

\ ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a re- 
spectable Youth as JUNIOR CLERK. He must write a 

good hand, quick at accounts. One having a knowledge of drawing 

preferred No salary will be given for the first twelve months. 

State full particulars asto age and qualifications.—Address, 397, 

Oitice of “ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS’ AS*ISTANTS. 


|| ANTED, a Young Man, desirous of im- 

provement as ASSISTANT CLERK of WORK~+. Must be 
a draughtsman. State salary.—Apply, ,by letcer, X. P. Post-office, 
Balsali Heath, Birmingham. 





TO CEMETERY MASONS AND SCULPTORS. 


| — ° 
JY ANTED, a thoroughly practical and 

energetic MONUMENTAL MASON (who understands 
carving) to ACE as FOREMAN in London. State wages and refe- 
rences. Sober and trustworthy. Cottage. — Apply, ia the first 
instance, tu A. I. Otfice of ** The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS. 


| 

ANTED, by a respectable steady Young 
| Man, a good workman, aged 22, EMPLOYMENT as a 
JOINER. Has been eight years in the building trade; used to 
keep time and materials; can be well recommended. No ob- 
jec ion to town or country.—Address, W. H. 11, Coliege-street, 
Southampton. 


TO STONE MERCHANTS AND PAVIORS. 
ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT as 


YARD FOREMAN or CLERK. Good references as to cha- 
racter and abilities. —Address, 382, Office of “ The Builder.” 








TO BRICK AND TILE MANUFACTURERS. 

| - 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

| a SITUATION as FOREMAN or MANAGER. Bas had 

25 years’ experience, and capable of keeping all accounts,—Address, 

A. C. 13, 8t. Mary’s-road, Faversham, Keat. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. | s 
7ANTED, in an Architect’s or Surveyor's 
Office, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT. Three and a half 
years’ experieuce.— Address, X. care of Mr, Macmichae!, 207, King’s- 
road, Chel-ea, 3. W. 





AR€HITECIS AND BUILDBRS. 


TO 
“4 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a first-class rapid DRAUGHTSMAN, Well up ia construc- 
tion, working and detail drawings, surveying, tukiug out quantities, 
specificatious, measuring, aud supecintending works. First-class 
testimonials.—Address, ALPHA, 9, Havelock-strest, Copenhagen- 

strest, Isliagton, N. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
TANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 31, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK and eee eon tater 
in t hole routine of Office work, &&. Excellent reference 
ae ae epnces une commusatar®, Salary moderate.—Address, R. H. H. 
8, Albert-gardens, Kilbarn-park, Lon ton, 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
TANTED, by a respectable Married Man, 
ed 34, CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT as PAPERHANGER 
and PAINTER. Twenty-two years’ experience in both branches. 
Good references. Couutry preierred. A week on trial if expenses 
paid,— Address, H. G. BR. 27, Weymouth-street, Portisad-piace, w. 





“TO SASH GLAZIERS AND GLAS3 CUTTERS. 
TANTED, by the Advertiser, a YOUNG 
MAN or LAD that has been used to the avove liae.— Apply 
to GEORGE PUULSON, Glass Merchant, 213, Keatisi-towa-r al. 





J RONMONGERS, BKELLHANGERS, GAS AND 
cacti MHOr.WATER ENGINEERS. ‘ 

\ TANTED, a CONSTANT SITUATION, 

i v H ced hand. as 

im the above line, by ® tne eae HB care of Mr. Liley, 


th bboin, 
been used to the jo 3 SW. 


No. 17, Lawrence street, Uhelsea, 








TO BUILDERS. a 

TANTED, a SITL ATION, as WORK- 

W ING FOREMAN of BRICKLAY &RS3. Plecework preferred. 
Towa or country. Highest references.—Address, H, J, No.1, Ga 

den-road, St. Juhn's- wood. a 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 3 
TANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, a 
JuB, in a near towa. A good reference if required.— 
Address, PLUMBER, T, Gable, News Agent, 1, Back-road, Kings 
land, 
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THE BUILDER. 








[ Aprit 10, 1869, 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 
\V ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER in the SMITH TRADE in a Builder’s 
establi-hment. Has bad six years in the country.—Address, H. 
KING, Yeovil-road, Sherborne, Dorset, 


TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ 7. ANTED, by a practical Man, a 
/ CONSTANT SITUATION in the country as a good Writer, 
Grainer, Painter, and Paperhanger, and being well acquainted with 
all decorative parts of the business, having had 15 years’ good expe- 
rience. Good referen’e.— Address, C. M. 15, Wake!y-road, Penge. 





TO BUI DERS. 


Wan TED, by a Young Man, of good 

education, a SITUATION with the above. 3x years’ prac- 
tical experience at the bench. Can assist in the counting-house, if 
required, References can bs g ven. Salary, 30s.—Adiress, J. R. 10, 
Smyrke-road, O d Kent-road, 8. E. 


JILDERS’ CLERKS. 


TO BU 
\ ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK, one 
accustomed to prime cost, day and measured a2counte. 
Must bea good penman, and quick st figures.—Apply, stating age, 
wages, and references, to X. Y. Z. Post-.ffice, Banbury. 





ay as 
timonials 
verard’s, Kintbury, Berkse WP, &e, 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMEN 
CLERK of WORKS, Fifteen years’ experience. Tes 
first-class, Well up in church work, quantities, measuri 
Aged 43 —Address, A. Z. Z. Mra, E 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
W ANTED, by a thorough! practical Man 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GEN&RAL FOREMAN of WORKS’ 
Has had considerable experience in alterations, and bailding, cons. 
truction, can ms-sure up works, make out detail drawings fur the 
guidance of workmen. Three years with last employer. Good te. 
fe 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ss 
WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

F a CONSTANT SITUATION as PLUMBER, &c. Will fill 
up his time with painting. No objection to the country.—Address, 
E. R. 129, King’s Cross-road. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


\ J ANTED, by a respectable young Man, 


a SITUATION where be would be able to obtain a general 
knowledge of office routine. Salary of a secondary consideration. 
Hae been seven years at the build'ng trade.—Aadress, H. J. Post- 
office, Gravesend, 








10 BUILDERS AND IRONMONGERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 


thoroughly practiial Workman, as Hot-water, Steam, Gas, 
and Hot-air Apparatus Fitter, of any description, fur warming 
beilcings, bath work, cocking & Day or piece work. Oras On‘- 
door Working Foreman. Is well up in taking, &c.— Address, 371, 
Office of * The Bui'der.” 





TO BUILDERS AND DFCORATORS, 





TO BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP FOKEMAN of JOINERS, or work by the pire. 
Gord refereuce,— Address, T. A. 13, Hatficld-street, 
toad, 


B ackfriars- 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c, 
\ TJANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 
PLUMBER, Well experienced in new work or j bbing. 
Could fill up time in painting, gloz 4 &c. Wages, for a perwacent 
situation, 7d. per honr.—Address, PLUMBER, 53, Long-acre. 





TO BUILDERS AND O'HERS. 
\ 7ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 19, a 
SITUATION as CARPENTER. Has been five years at the 
bench. Country or abroad preferred.—Address, B. Y. 64, Westmore- 
land-strect, Pimlico, 8.W. 
TO BUILDERS, &c. 


J ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 








WANTED, by a good GRAINER (Oil or | 
Fpirit), a CONSTANCY. Fill up time in painting. Town 
or c untry.— Address, G. G. 8, Devonshire Cottages, Green-lanes, | 
8 oke Newington. 





a = TO BUILDERS, os | 

’ al i 
\ ANTED, to ARTICLE a YOUTH, aged 
17, to a Bui der.—A) ply, stating terms and particulars, to 

¥. Y. Z. 210, Jamaica-1oad, Bermondsey, 8. E. | 


- na . ‘ 
\W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 34, 
a first-class PAPERHANGER and PAINTER, a constant 
SITUATION. Good references as to abili y lf required. —Address, | 
W. M. 4, Wa: den'e-place, Clerkenwe!l-elese, Clerken we'l. 





‘© GLASS CUTTERS, &c. 


T 
VW ANTED, by a competent and steady 


Man, a SITUATION as GLAZIER. feven yeers’ reference 
from last employer if requirced.—Address, A. D, 33, N: tley-street, 
Haw pstead-road, NW. 





Ne = TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
W ANTED, by a first-class experienced 
Man, CARPENTER and JOINFR’3 WORK, STAIRS, &. 
Just completed several large houses. Would supe: intend the tuild- 
ing, and t«ke the Carpenter's work by piece. Well up in «ll branches 
of the building First-class personal references.—Adiiress, J. M. 
35, Lyon-street, Caledonian-road, N. 





thes TO ARCHITECTS 

W ANTED, by a practical Man, who has 
just cc mpleted some extensive works, a RF-ENGAGEMENT 

as CLERK of WORES. Uved to preparing wo.kipg drawings.— 

Address, 368, Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS 


Wwa NTED,a SITUATION as IMPROVER 

to the PLUMBING. Country not o} jected to. References, 
if required, Aged 22.—Address, Z. Y. 26, Hemrietta-street, Caven- 
dish square, W. 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


\ ] ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 

PAPERHANGER, &c. Usted to ,00d work. Not object to 
fill up time at other branches. Good references.— Address, P. H. 5, 
Man:ion street, Camberwell-road, 8.E, 





o TO BU LDERS AND HOUSE bECORATORS. 
\ . ANTED, by a practical JOINER, also a 
good Draughtsman and Penman, a SI} UATION, to work at 
the bench or jobbing. Would assist in the Office, i required. 


Balary as per agreement if for a permanenc y.—Address, 436, Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


- aa + . ° 

\ ANTED, immediate EMPLOYMENT, 
_ by a London DRAUGHTSMAN, Cvlourist, Quantity Clerk 

&c. Principally used to villa and warehouse work. Desigus, esti- 

mates, measuring up, &c. Aged 36 (married). Terms from 324 6d 

weekly.—Address, NEMO, 9, Canterbury-terrace, Bali’s Pond, N, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in 


an Office of the above, Neat draughtsman and coloarist. 
Three year.’ experience.—Address, E. H. Smith's Library, Dake- 
street, Adelphi. 








ep arr TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
. ANTED,aSITUATION as IMPROVER, 


to work at the bench. Five years at the trade. Wages 
moderate.— Address, 438, Office of '‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, a SITUATION as GRAINER | 


and MARBLER. Willing to fill up time at paint’ng — 
Address, C. H. 20, Pancras-street, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. | 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a respect- 


able Young Man, aged 30, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GUAZIER, and plain ZINC WORKER. Abie and willing to make 
himself genera'ly useful in Jubbing Work. Wages very moderate.— 
Addre s, 8. 5. 33, Paddington-street, Portman square, Marylebone. 


WANTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL 


ABSISTANT to an Architect, Surveyor, or Builder in the 
country, by a Builder’s sop. Aged 33. Accustomed to out-door 
superint ndence aud office work.—Address, BR. R. Mr. Gwillim’s, 
BStationer, 44, Churton-street, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 
‘WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly efficient and systematic.) SHOP FOREMAN, 
whose abilities as a dreughtsman are very uncommon,— Address, 
T. J. 8. 197, Upper Kennington. lane, 8 E. 


TO MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS. 


WANTED, by a Gentleman, with a con- 
nexicn among Builders and others, and having some 

leisure time, an AGENCY, or 10WN TRAVELLER ard COL- 

LECTOR, on Commission.— Address, 483, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


Was TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP or WORKING SHOP FOREMAN (Joiner), or Genera! 
For.man. Thoroughly practical, and a good draughtaman.— Address, 
B.C. Mr. Berridge, 58, Stanhope-str et, Hampstead-road. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDEES, AND OTHERS. 


. J Ny : > 
7 ANTED, by a Married Man, EMPLOY- 
MENT ss PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and plain ZINC 
WORKER. Thoroughly understands pumps, bath, closet, and 
lavat ry work, repaiivg, &c. Would take charge of a business, or 
goabroad. Reference if required. Btate ter ms, &c,— Address, J. W. 
29, Mi dmay -street, Bali’s-pond, N. 


























JOINERY Line. Aged 2l. No objection totown or countyy. Wages 
not so much an o' ject as improvement or work.—Addres:, JAMES | 
JOHN, Post-vffice, Broad-street, Reading, Berks. | 





TO T|MEKEEPERS. 
~ Ty . 
JANTED, for a large WORK, in the 
north of Engla d, an efficient TIMEKEEPER. None but 
those accustomed to the work wil be tre«ted with.—App'y, by 


| letter, with references, &c. to HUUSEKEEPER, 5, Queen’s-square, 


Westminster, §.W. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as CLE®RK in a Baildes’s Office. Well acyu iatd 
wih the g nral routine, Good reference.—Address, 426, Uffice of 
“ The Buiwer.” 


\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, orGENERAL FOREMAN. 
Is a good draughtaman, uoderstands Gothic and church work. Well 
up in setting out every description of joiners’ work, aud in the 
manegementof men. Highest references as to character and ability. 
Salary reasonable,— Address, ARGUS, at Deacon's, teadenhall-street. 


a 7 if 
\ 7] ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 
CARPENTER. Has « good knowledge of plam» Used to 
all kinds of jobbing «nd repairing. Reference of ten yeas from last 
employer if requind, Town or country, Would tske charge of a 
smal) jobbing business or a job.—Address, 8. 4, Bloomsbury-street, 
Vincent-square, 8.W. 

















TO MASTER PLUMBERS, 
a 
WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, a 
SITUATION as IMPROVER io PLUMBING and GAB8- 
FITTING. Used to new +nd jobbing work.—Address, C. D. 1, 
Huutswoith terrace, Po:tman-market, Marylebone. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
WANTED, a SITUATION or JOB, by an 


experienced PLUMBER. Can do zine-work avd gasfittins, 
Adress, A. BR. 48, Brinley- t eet, Harrow-road, Paddington, W 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly good 

FLUMBER, a JOB or SITUATION as Three-branch Hand. 
Can do gafitting or plain zincwork. Has no objec ion to take 
plumbing Piecewoik, if »eqaired, A good reference can be given.— 
Address, T. T. No. 1, Bermoudsey-equare, Southwark. 


\ ANTED, in town or country, a SITUA- | 

TION as FORE MAN of JOB, by a thorough practic l, active, 
and stea*y man, joiner by trade. Has just compl.ted a job in the j 
City.—Address, 476 Office of ** Toe Bailder.” 











TO CARPENTERS AND OTHERS, | 


\ 7JANTED, by the Advertiser, EMPLOY- 

MENT as CARPENTER and JOINER. Aged 40. Moderate 
ralary. Good references given —Addreas, B. K. 25, Grove-street, 
Commercial-road, E. j 


| 





‘\ J ANTED, a competent CLERK of the | 


WORKS, for a building in the suburbs. One who ha: had | 
experience in the construction ef stone spires preferred.Address, 
J.L. Mr. Parnell, Stationer, Southampton-row, W.C. 


\ JANTED, by a steady Man, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as MOULDING or PLANING MACHINE 
WORKER. Can sharpen circular saws and make himslf generally 
useful in a Builder's shop.—Address, J. WOOD, No, 3, Church-ter- 
race, York-street, York-road, Lambeth, 


a 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN of JOB, or to Manage a good Jobbing 
Busines. Carpenter and Joiner. Well up in ail the b:auches. Good 
references. No obj-ctiim to the couutry. Age 38.—Address, 8, J. 
15, Sussex-place, Masborough-road, Hammersmith, W. 


TI\HE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT as CLERK of WOKKS, GENERAL CLERK, or 
CASHIER. Good accvuntant, fair Craughtswan, well accust med to 
setting out buildings, quant ties, measurements, &. The highest 
references and exceilent testimonials, Kemuneration not so much 
an object as immediate empluyment.—Address, VICINE, Albeit- 
road, Croydon, &. 














TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


\ J. ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SHARE 
of FURNISHED OFFICES.—Addr ss, stating fall par- 
ticulars and terms, ALPHA, Mr. Newman, 27, Widegate-stre«t, E.C. 





TO AKCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 
GAGEMENT as DRAUGETSMAN or CLERK of WORKS, or 
in #ny capacity where a very cons derable knowledge of building 
would be useful. to eiti er Master bu Ider or Architect. Country pre- 
ferred.—Address, W. B. H. 3, !cknield-terrace, Dunstable, Beds, 


W ANTED, in a Saw Mill, a Man competent 


t» HAMMER, PUNCA, and SHARPEN (CIRCULAR and 
cther SAW8.—Addie.s, R. D. Uffice of “ The Builder.” 


\ ANTED, aSITUATION, as FOREMAN 

of PLASTERERS, or take Piecework, if required. Good 
references.— Address, J. H. Post-office, Cl don-1o.d, L t 
road, Notting-hill, W. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
\7 ANTED, to APPRENTICE, a Youth, 
aged 16. Has been accustomed to the use of the tovls. A 
moderate prem.um would be giver,—Acdress, J, A, CULPLN, Crom- 














TION as IMPR. VER to the CARPENTERING and | 
} TO BUILDERS, &c, 


—Address, W. B. 81, Paradise-street Rotherhithe, S,K. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
(LERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN, or to 
manage the entire work on an estate, by a thoroughly practical 
Man. Has had the management of extensive jobs in town and 
country, with every description of machinery. First-class references 
Address, 329, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, as TIME, 

STORE, and STOCK KEEPER, Entering Clerk, or to make 
himself gnerally usefu', 18s. per week. Experience. High testi- 
monials, Security. Leaves situstion through illness of principal, 
Town or country.—Address, M. N. Post-office, High street, Peckham, 
London. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. Town or country. Classic, Salary moderate, 
| Address, J. H. 53, Upper Berkeley-street, Portmin-square, W. 








WANTED. by the Advertiser, aged 24,4 


SITUATION as CLERK. Eight years’ reference from late 
em ployer.— Address, A. B. 73, Bridge-road West, Battersea, 


TO ARCH TECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS, 
A7ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT (tempo- 
rary, or country prefe red), by a ficst class QUANTITY end 
MEASURING CLERK snd DRAUGHTSMAN,. Aged 29 years. Tea 
years’ ex; e-ience, and thoroughly versed in buildiog and surveying 
in all its branches. Highest testimontals, Terms moderate.— 
Address, ASSISTANT, 62, Swinton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


JANTED, by an experienced Carpenter 

and Jo'ner, CARCASSES to FINISH, or other PIECE. 

WORK. Iabour on'y.—Address, A. H. H. 24, Balmes-road, South- 
gate-road, Kingsland, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ESTATE AGENTS. AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, a SITUATION in any 
| eapacity, by a young man, aged 28, Has had thirteen year.’ 
experience in all branches of the buiiding trade.—Address, G. M. T. 
Post-office, Broadway, Deptford. 


TJANTED, by a PLUMBER or Three- 

branch H-n‘, a constant JOB. Cn do plain zincwork or 

ga fitting. Town or country. Agel 30.—Addreas, 8. T. 5, C.nter- 
pury-ter race, Canterbury-r ad. Norting-bil!, London, W. 


TANTED, a SITUATION, as 

/  WOPKING FOREMAN of MASONS, or to Puperintend the 
Erection of Work, of good practical experience. God reference.— 
Address, E. HB. 32, Andover-road, Hornsey road, Holloway, Loudoa, 














TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


7 
\ 7 ANTED, by a good ASSISTANT, a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is a *ret-rate draughtemen and de- 
signer, and an artistic colourist, Good references,—Address, 48), 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 

first-class wo kman, a SITUATION or JOB, as PLUMBER, 

or as Three-branch Hard, Good refer noes as to ability. Town or 

eoan'ry.—Address, PLUMBER, 21, Eifiu-reat, Wyndham-road, Cam- 
berwell, 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, AND 
AUCTIUN EERS. i 
HE Advertiser, aged 20, wishes for an 
APPOINTMENT as JUNIOR CLERK. Has been articled to * 
country firm. Good drangutem «nm and «ccountant, Salary mo.erate, 
Highest references.— Address, D, Post-offics, Toubridge, Keat. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
WN or Country. A Gentleman, of many 


years’ experience in the profession as ASSISTANT, is desirous 
of a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, ARCHITECT, 33, Gloucester- 
street, Bloomsbary. 


; TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT as GENERAL MACHINIST. Can work joiners, circular 
saw, moulding machines ; cen sharpen circular saws and make cut- 
ters, No otjection to town or country. A good reference given.— 
Address, L. D. No. 21, Elliss-ynare, Amelia-street, Walwort h. 


° ° ~ x 

HE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE: 

MENT in an Architect’s Office. Terms very moderate, 

vided such engagement is likely to be permanent.—Address, B- 
5, Cowper-road, South Hornsey, N. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &, A 

HE Advertiser, aged 28, desires a SITUA- 

TION as BOOKKEEPER, &c. in a Builder's Office. Is an 

excellent penman. Hasa general knowledge of the trace and _* 

dutier. No objection to go abroad.—Address, R. C, 149, Mi'e Eud- 
road. London, 























ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


TO . 
[HE Advertiser, who has not long since 


_ completed his Antics with an Architect and — 
(London), is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Temporary oF othe 
wise.— Address, TUSCAN, Smith’s Library, Elgin-road, Kensington 
Park, Nottiog bill. 


ORTICULTURAL BUILDERS and 

OTHEEKS.—EMPLOY MENT WANTED, by a thorough bandy 

Man, painter, glazier, iron pipe fitter fur hot-water appara'us —— 

description fur warming buiidi gs. Well up in fixing close on nA 

range work for bathsJand steam cooking, and laundrie+, &. mer 
to fill up time in any kind of ho. ss repairs. —Address, W. 59, Co 

street, Pentonville, Loudon. a 


FAVENING EMPLOYM ENT, in making 

up builders’ accounts, «estimates, &e. WANTED, OF Eat 
roughly experienced person,— Address, ALPHA, 63, Clifden-ro: * 
Clap’on. 











TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


. 

VENING EMPLOYMENT me 

"Ad by the Advertirer, aged 22, as BOOKKEEPER, &c. rile 
moderate. Has 4 three years’ experience, and can produce = 

leut testimonia's.—Addrees, X. 78, 5e5 mour-street, Buston-squet® 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND SURVEYORS. 


(HLERK— 4 Young Man, of several years’ 


) CLERK 
experience, requires a SIEUATION as PRIME Coes kere the 


Z, 3, Blenbeim-road, Hornsey-road, 


WANTED, 





Can trace aud copy diawings, take charge of an office, 
books, &c~ Address, X. Y, 





well-place ct Ivcs, Hunts. 


London, N, 
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